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CURRENT COMMENT. 


No one knows when the break will come in the Ruhr. 
Perhaps by the time these words are read, some disturb- 
ance will have been successfully provoked by the raiders. 
Up to the time of writing, however, the Germans have 
done marvellously well with their policy of non-resistance. 
They seem to have thoroughly exasperated the French 
commander, Degoutte, judging by an interview that he 
gave the Associated Press, 11 February, in which he re- 
viles and blusters at them like a Billingsgate fishwoman. 
“Germany is branded as a quitter before the entire world; 
insolent, arrogant, pitiless in victory, but servile, self- 
pitying in defeat. How do they like quitters in America? 
... We are so confident of our strength that we do not 
have to fight.” 


Louis 


H’m!—just so. Still, not quite the kind of language one 
usually gets from the commander of a mere occupation, 
if things are going smoothly. As a rule, they do not 
begin to call names so early in the game. Von Bissing 
never talked like that about the Belgians, nor did any of 
his predecessors, even though one of them, at least, was 
capable, if he felt like it, of making as poor a show of 

himself as Degoutte. The fact is, obviously, that General 
Degoutte has run up against something that he does not 
understand and can not deal with, and it makes him cross 
and morose—like Uncle Mosha Kronberg, who said of 
his sister-in-law, “I could spit blood hollering at that 
woman, and she wouldn’t answer me back at all.’ A mili- 
tary man confronting people who will not fight or work 
or obey orders or pay any attention to him whatever, is 
a figure for comic opera, and is not to be blamed if he 
loses his temper occasionally. 


. 


THERE now begins to be heard from the Ruhr the usual 
docket of atrocities. Men and brethren, let us see if for 
once, by prayer and fasting if need be, we can keep our 
heads and exercise a little hard Missourian common sense 
about this matter of atrocities. This time they are French 
atrocities; so let us remember what easy marks we were, 
and what inconceivably blatant asses we made of our- 
selves, over the German atrocities eight years ago. What 
_ is the use of once more putting our intelligence and temper 
at the mercy of the propagandist, who is the most venal 
and unprincipled creature living, the newspaper-editor and 


the poor devil of a correspondent who must earn his way 
by “grinding out his daily column of hate,” as one of 
them puts it. It is a humiliating thing to go into leading- 
strings to this sort of people. If our minds can not be 
our own, let us choose at least half-decent masters for 
them to serve. 


DISPATCHES say that the French have requisitioned hos- 
pitals in the Ruhr, and have turned out the sick to shift 
for themselves. Paris denied this promptly, just as Berlin 
used to deny similar tales of German doings in Belgium. 
Other dispatches say that French officers broke into the 
theatre at Recklinghausen while a performance of “King 
Lear” was going on, and scourged out the audience with 
their riding-crops; and we expect to read to-morrow an- 
other denial from Paris, perhaps showing that it is 
against regulations for French officers to carry riding- 
crops, and that therefore the story is clearly absurd. The 
latest story is that when the management of a hotel in the 
Ruhr refused to serve French officers, these exponents of 
Gallic chivalry ordered in some soldiers and cleared the 
place out at the point of the bayonet. 


StoriEs like these will no doubt appear from now on with 
increasing frequency. Some of them may be true; some 
may not be; but experience has surely taught us that it 
should take a whole deal more than a propagandist’s, 
correspondent’s, editor’s or Government official’s word to 
make any sane person believe that any of them are either 
true or untrue. No reader knows the genesis of these 
stories; no reader can possibly know it: and they reach 
the reader, as was the case seven years ago and as is 
always the case, only under the imprimatur of persons 
who are of all men, doubtless, the most notoriously un- 
worthy of any confidence whatever. So let us accept 
them at a leetle over the regular discount, say about 
ninety-three or ninety-seven per cent, and distinguish our- 
selves by not getting in the least worked up over them. 


THE inquisitive Mr. Frank P. Walsh is preparing to de- 
fend the alleged communists who are accused of the high 
crime of attempting to hold a meeting in the Michigan 
woods; and in the course of his preparations he has turned 
up some interesting evidence on the Great Red Revolu- 
tion in America, from which Big Chief Burns of the 
Department of Justice has saved us over and over again. 
If half the testimony elicited by Mr. Walsh from a former 
employee of the W. J. Burns Detective Agency is true, 
Mr. Burns ought to be an authority on red plots in 
America. According to this agent-provocateur, part of 
his work for the Burns organization consisted in joining 
alleged radical and labour-organizations, and attempting 
to incite the members to violence. He asserted that one 
of the officers of the Burns organization even proposed 
to teach him how to make bombs so that he could coax 
“radicals” to throw them, whereupon the zealous Burns 
boys could make sensational arrests. 


AccorDING to this accomplished stool-pigeon, the great 
plot to overthrow the Government (in connexion with 
which thousands of persons were arrested by the Depart- 
ment of Justice, on 1 January, 1920) was a “plant” of 
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the Department, in cahoots with private detective-agencies. 
We never had any doubt of this. This was before Mr. 
Daugherty and Mr. Burns took over the guardianship of 
our sacred institutions. Mr. Burns would appear to be a 
worthy successor of a worthy predecessor. For another 
private detective-agency, the stool-pigeon declared that his 
tasks included organizing “radical’’ unions in order to 
levy blackmail on gullible manufacturers; writing mani- 
festos for an imaginary bolshevik organization, the 
“Knights of the Red Star,’ for the same purpose; writing 
threatening letters to timid bankers, so that they would 
put up for anti-red campaigns; helping to run the propa- 
ganda-committee of the I. W. W., which was at one time 
entirely composed of agents-provocateur, These are 
sweet-smelling activities! and they make us begin to 
wonder whether possibly Mr. Burns may have been tell- 
ing the truth when, two years ago, he announced that he 
knew who had arranged the big explosion in Wall Street. 


Tue REVEREND JAMES L. Barton of the American Board 
of Foreign Missions, after a conference with the State 
Department, has issued a stout protest against what he 
calls the “colossal injustice against minority populations 
in Turkey’ committed at Lausanne. As a result of the 
conference, he declares, the Armenians have been dumped 
out of Turkey and “left upon the doorsteps of the world, 
dependent upon charity.” In view of the fact that the 
Russian Government has offered the Armenians a home 
in Georgia and the Ukraine, which the Armenians have 
promptly accepted, this statement raises some interesting 
speculations. Is it possible the good doctor has not yet 
heard of the Russian offer, or, after talking with Mr. 
Hughes and his assistants, did he conclude that the offer 
could not exist because, as far as our State Department 
is concerned, the Russian Government does not exist? Is 
it possible that long after all the Armenians are peace- 
fully settled on Russian soil, our missionaries will still be 
appealing for funds to save them from the murderous 
Osmanli? For certain interests, doubtless, the juxta- 
position in Turkey of Armenians and oil-fields offered 
certain advantages; but from the point of view of 
Christianity rather than kerosene, the transplantation of 
the remaining Turkish Armenians into Russia would seem 
to be a wholly desirable consummation. . 


MEANWHILE, the newspapers report a curious mass-meet- 
ing held recently at Saloniki to protest against the race- 
discriminations of the politicians at Lausanne. The 
gathering was conducted jointly by Greek refugees from 
Turkey, and Turks who are about to be shipped from 
Greece to Turkey, under the political agreement. The 
Turks declared that they were contented in Greece and 
did not wish to be torn from their Grecian homes where 
in some cases their families had lived for hundreds of 
years. The Greeks asserted that their one desire, now 
that peace had come, was to get back to their homes 
in Turkey, for in Greece they were homeless and with- 
out means of support. In other words, these wretched 
people, Turks and Greeks both, were eager to resume 
their status as minority races, and it was plain that their 
misfortunes had come, not from the fact that they lived 
amid an alien population, but from the war which the 
missionaries and the statesmen and the League of Nations 
did nothing to avert. 


Tue authorities of the Department of the Ardennes, in 
the north of France, have just done a wise, sensible, 
humane and altogether right thing, so recent dispatches 
say, in permitting unmarried mothers to conceal their 
identity. A woman may enter any hospital for her 
accouchement, convalesce and depart with her child, and 
“no questions asked.” We wish we might say that the 


Department had done this thing just because it was right 
and wise and humane; but alas! it was done because the 
wretched French birth rate is falling again, and France 
needs the children. Efforts are being made to extend this 
law throughout the Republic. 


So that is what becomes of a factitious moral discrimina- 
tion, when “national necessities’ supervene! We have 
not happened to notice any protests of outraged morality 
in the press of this country, even though the United States 
seems to have taken the whole world’s personal morals 
as its province for criticism and regulation. We remem- 
ber the loud cry that went up from our editors and pub- 
licists who swallowed whole the ludicrous lying canard 
about the nationalization of women in Soviet Russia; we 
can still hear echoes of the shrill pulpiteering that was 
done on the subject. When, therefore, we read that the 
French State is at least thinking of “letting down the 
barriers against wholesale immorality,’ and that the 
Department of the Ardennes has indeed already done so, 
we expected to hear the chorus begin again at once; but 
for some reason, the expected treat has not come off. 
We wonder why. 


WE are reluctantly forced to the conclusion, drawn from 
many inconsistencies and anomalies of this kind, that the 
official and institutional morality of this country, like Eng- 
land’s, is pretty much for revenue only. We rejoice in 
the efforts of those feminists who are challenging it with 
might and main in behalf of that extraordinary anomaly, 
the “illegitimate” child. Just what is an illegitimate child, 
and why? What natural reason is there why a woman 
who does not want to load herself up for life with a hus- 
band and a home—perhaps by temperament most hope- 
lessly disqualified for success with either, as innumerable 
women are—should not have children if she wants them, 
and as many as she wants, provided that she and they are 
not thereby likely to become a public charge? If anyone 
can answer that question with anything more cogent than 
a string of assumptions, he is just the man we want to see. 


THE aggravating thing about all this is that such matters 
are never canvassed in public among us with any intel- 
lectual seriousness and in the light of right reason, but 
only by prescription and formula. Paris admits that 
France needs population, and logically proposes to enfran- 
chise the unmarried mother on that account. If England 
or the United States ever needed population, as France 
does, the public authorities and the press would never in 
the world discuss a measure of this kind frankly and 
straightforwardly with reference to the need of population, 
as the French do. Never. The authorities at West- 
minster or Washington, and the institutional voices of 
English or American society, would immediately proclaim 
some highly elevated moral formula—something like 
“making the world safe for democracy,” y’ understand— 
under which some right and reasonable enfranchisement 
of the unmarried mother might take place. Enfranchis- 
ing the unmarried mother, however, simply because it is 
a right and reasonable thing to do—this, alas! is as impos- 
sible at Paris as it is at Westminster or Washington, for 
legislators are alike the world over in never doing the 
right thing just becatse it is right. 


One of the Irish Republican leaders, in prison under 
sentence of death, is alleged to have issued an appeal for 
a peace based on the surrender of Mr. De Valera and his 
associates, and the turning over of all arms held by the 
Republicans. This appeal has been transmitted by the 
Free State Government to the Republican forces, and 
promptly rejected; hence the disorders and the secret 
executions continue. Meanwhile there are reports of con- 
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siderable sentiment in the distracted country for a free 


plebiscite to ascertain the desires of the inhabitants, as 
between the two contending political groups. If such an 
expression could be obtained, there would surely be no 
excuse for further guerrilla-warfare. The difficulty is 
that a plebiscite would have validity only if the British 
Government agreed to abide by the result; and as long 
as the British Government is manned by imperialist-sen- 
timentalists it is unlikely to countenance a free election 
in which the Irish people might decide to go on their 
own. As far as the security of the British people is 
concerned, it matters not one button whether the Gov- 
ernment of Ireland calls itself Republican or Free State. 
Prosperity and contentment in Ireland are the only things 
that can bring any advantage to the British people; but 
with these things no British Government is likely to be 
greatly concerned. 


Tue Irish people have had a Constitution of sorts im- 
posed on them. In our opinion, it is the sort of docu- 
ment that a wise man might well be inclined to pick up on 
a jong pole and drop in the deepest place in the Irish Sea; 
but at any rate the fair and democratic thing would be to 
give the Irish a chance to vote on it in order to see 
whether it represents the sort of law and order they wish 
to live under. Doubtless in the course of time the Irish 
people will learn that it makes little difference whether 
one brand of politicians is in power or another. “The 
pathetic faith of Irish citizens in particular forms of 
government is exploded in most self-governing States 
elsewhere,” wrote Mr. George Russell recently in the 
Irish Homestead, “and the people have transferred their 
faith to the building up of a social order and civiliza- 
tion by means of co-operative enterprises, productive 
guilds and other forms of democratic activity. We wish 
we had a republic, because three years of it would be 
enough to disillusionize the most imbecile with the idea 
that the State is the agency which can most effectively 
be used to build up an Irish civilization; and, that bubble 
of the State once pricked by experience, we might then 
get some imagination about society.” 


More important than the current political discussions in 
Ireland are the recent proposals that the new land-pur- 
chase be utilized to permit the cultivators to try out 
co-operative farming. The system of small individual 
holdings in Ireland has not panned out well, for the 
usual reasons. The small farmer has not the resources 
to employ modern labour-saving machinery or to get the 
highest productivity from his land; he is sweated by the 
middlemen, while he himself is compelled to purchase at 
top-notch prices. As Mr. Russell says, “Thirty years 
ago, it was assumed by the Irish politicals that all that 
was necessary to secure agricultural prosperity in Ire- 
land was to make the farmers the owners of their hold- 
ings... . But the magic of proprietorship did not work 
according to the prophecies of the political magicians. 
There are thousands of proprietors who find it difficult 
to make both ends meet, and it is realized now that many 
other factors must be taken into consideration.” Unfor- 
tunately politics and government seem to be an obsession 
in the Irish mind, probably because the Irish people have 
for centuries been compelled to live under an alien Goy- 
ernment from which they could expect nothing but blood- 
shed and oppression. It is to be hoped that the far-sighted 
editor of the Homestead will be able in time to turn 
their thoughts to his non-political idea of self-help through 
voluntary co-operation for the common good. In the case 
of the Irish creameries, such association has already built 
up a great industry which has contributed more to the 
welfare and prosperity of Ireland than all her politicians, 


whether Free State or Rep blican, are likely to give her 
in another seven hundred years. 


THAT was a magnificent scene enacted at the Waldorf- 
Astoria recently, when a courageous American bishop 
stood up at the close of an excellent dinner, before 1500 
loyal and prosperous churchmen, and defied any bishop, 
minister, priest or deacon to deny the divinity of Christ 
“in words clear, courageous and unambiguous.” Accord- 
ing to the news-reports not a single person accepted the 
dare. There was not a peep from any shirt-front, and 
the Bishop retired with the honours of war. We can not 
help thinking how splendid this scene would look done 
in the manner of those old engravings like “The Opening 
of the First Continental Congress,’ or “Franklin before 
the House of Lords.” “Bishop Manning Defying the 
Lightning” might be a heroic title. Surely now men and 
women of the Nordic type can go to bed o’ nights with 
the comfortable feeling that all is for the best in the 
best of all possible Christian worlds. 


A FINE case of political pestilence seems to be by way 
of developing in the region of the Free City of Danzig. 
Situated as it is at the mouth of the Vistula, Danzig is 
the natural port of entry and exit for Polish trade. Now, 
however, the Poles are complaining that they have not 
the political control of Danzig which is necessary to give 
them free access to the sea. In order to remedy this 
situation the Polish Government has undertaken to develop 
a new port in the Polish corridor, west of Danzig. This 
new port of Gydnia is not connected by water with the 
interior, and the Vistula river-system can be used in 
connexion with this port only if the goods are trans- 
shipped by rail, around the border of the Free City. 
Nevertheless the new port is being constructed in the name 
of freedom, and the Poles are preparing to pay for this 
kind of freedom, in the form of a fixed and inescapable 
transport-charge on every pound of goods they ship. 


Mr. Evsert H. Gary is, with possibly one exception, the 
foremost industrial organizer in America. A magazine 
prints a photograph of his office showing an electrical 
device wherewith, when some of his lieutenants come to 
him with difficult problems, he is enabled, by pressing a 
button, to flash in their faces the illuminative motto “It 
Can Be Done. Can’t Must Be Overcome.” Mr. Gary 
professes to see valid ethical objections against the bar- 
barous twelve-hour day that obtains in his company’s 
blast-furnaces, but he asserts that to substitute the three- 
shift system, eight hours to the shift, would be imprac- 
ticable. Yet, according to authoritative statistics published 
in the International Labour Review a few months back, 
the eight-hour day had been established in the steel- 
industries of Austria, Belgium, Czecho-Slovakia, Finland, 
Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Poland, Rumania, Jugo- 
slavia, Spain, Sweden and Switzerland. Possibly our 
steel-industry is not conducted as cleverly and economically 
as the industries in these other countries; and possibly 
Mr. Gary himself has not studied the implications of his 
admirable illuminated motto as fruitfully as he might. 
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WHERE IS THE FATHERLAND? 


ParuAps some day M. Poincaré may be immortalized 
in a monument commemorating his services in the cause 
of popular education—a monument set up, let us say, 
in the Kremlin. His essay in banditry in the Ruhr 
begins to grow instructive. The proceedings in the 
Ruhr have apparently reached the stage of negotia- 
tions, but not negotiations between the French Govern- 
ment and the German Government. They are negotia- 
tions between the parties directly concerned. 

For some time past there have been various hints 
and rumours of such friendly conversations. A report 
from inside sources came to Wall Street a few days 
back, and the downward plunge of the mark was 
halted. In a London paper appeared the story that 
the French industrialists had offered Herr Stinnes 
and the groups associated with him a thirty-per-cent 
interest in the productive resources of the Ruhr, but 
he was holding out for more. The New York Times 
reported, 5 February, that Herr Stinnes had visited 
Essen, quite openly, making a public appearance in a 
hotel dining-room, and had held several conferences. 
He was not molested by any of the French officers 
who have been fulminating against him. He came and 
went in peace. On the following day came the news 
from Berlin that Herr Stinnes at Wiesbaden had 
offered the French industrialists a fifty-per-cent interest 
in the Ruhr industries, but the French were holding 
out for sixty per cent. A further offer from the 
French industrialists to Herr Stinnes was reported 
in the New York World of 9 February. According to 
this story the industrialists were willing to withdraw 
M. Poincaré’s army if Herr Stinnes would sign up 
for a ransom of forty million gold marks, payable in 
instalments, for the Ruhr properties. 

It appears that the French industrialists have a 
plenipotentiary of their own in Berlin, and the dicker- 
ings have continued there. “The negotiations,’ de- 
clares a special dispatch to the New York World, “are 
necessarily extremely confidential, and, as far as is 
possible to learn, not yet in official form before either 
the French or German Government.” Our guess is 
that they will not be placed before these Governments 
until the master-industrialists are prepared to have the 
Governments sign on the dotted line. 

This is an interesting game of draw-poker, in which 
either side is armed with certain good cards and a 
capacity for bluffing. The French industrialists have 
M. Poincaré’s handy army of cannon-fodder sitting 
in the Ruhr basin and advancing here and there, in 
admonitory fashion, farther into Germany. They have 
a competent lot of talking generals who clank their 
swords and assert that the army came into the valley 
with only a one-way ticket; so that the industrialists 
can point to these formidable officers and moralize that 
half a loaf, or the not-quite-half a loaf which they 
offer to Herr Stinnes, is better than no bread. Prob- 
ably they are also at pains to assure Herr Stinnes 
that they would prefer to share the loaf with him 
rather than call in the Americans instead, who would 
be only too glad to come; but if Herr Stinnes proves 
too obdurate, what will you? Herr Stinnes too, has 
his cards. M. Poincaré’s incursion has roused a des- 
perate current of patriotism in the Germany of Herr 
Stinnes and associates. What with a system of alter- 
nating strikes and continuous sabotage, the robots 
have done very well by Herr Stinnes. If Germany is 
suffering, he knows that the French industrialists have 
not been getting enough coal out of the Ruhr to heat 


where the mines were turned over to France by the 
Old Men of Versailles, 75,000 miners have been on 
strike, and the blast-furnaces of Lorraine have been 
growing cold. 

Thus, with one point and another, the negotiations 
continue. Probably there will be no war in the Ruhr, 
just as, during the late unpleasantness, there was no 
war in the iron basin of Briey or the coal-region of 
Bruay. At the beginning of the war the Germans took 
without resistance the rich iron-beds of Briey, and 
thenafter for twenty-seven months that portion of 
the front was one of the safest havens of Europe. 
While the Germans dug out of the earth some fourteen 
million tons of ore for their munitions, no French shell 
ever disturbed their activity in this property of the 
Comité des Forges. Reciprocally no German cannon 
ever flung a missile into the coal-region of Bruay, 
though this was but fifteen miles from the German 
lines. The coal-industry was left undisturbed, despite 
the fact that its production of 28,000 tons a day was 
indispensable for the French railways and war-indus- 
tries. Perhaps these instances of reciprocal delicacy 
were due to coincidence; but from various sources 
there have been intimations of a gentlemen’s agreement 
between privilege and privilege to observe certain con- 
ventions about the sanctity of privilege. Yes, the 
indications are that there will be no war in the Ruhr. 
The French industrialists will hold their cards tight 
and bluff as well as they can, and Mr. Stinnes will 
do likewise; and in the end there will be a show-down, 
and an arrangement to which the docile political 
marionettes will set their signatures. 

There may be certain peculiar details which can not 
conveniently be made public. For instance, even 
though there be no war, a use may be found for the 
invading French soldiers. In the Ruhr valley the 
German workers have a high degree of organization. 
Their trade-union discipline is of a superior order. 
In the present crisis they have demonstrated their 
solidarity and their discipline, to the great benefit of 
Herr Stinnes and associates. In normal times, how- 
ever, these qualities are likely to be less admirably 
employed. So it may be found desirable in the inter- 
ests of productivity to transform M. Poincaré’s 40,000 
soldiers into 40,000 strike-breakers and see whether the 
labour-organizations of the Ruhr can thus be properly 
chastened. Battling Siki’s strong-chested compatriots 
should be particularly valuable as blacklegs. 

All this, however, is but a minor consideration. The 
great point of this demonstration is that in a matter 
of the highest national importance we have two Gov- 
ernments relegated to the background while privilege 
makes its covenant direct with privilege. The politi- 
cians are such bunglers that they can not be trusted; 
and hence this highly modern technique. 

It is a technique that may be startlingly successful ; 
for if Herr Stinnes and associates and the representa- 
tives of the Comité des Forges sign their gentlemen’s 
agreement, there can be no more war between France 
and Germany. Gone for ever will be the bad old days 
of Napoleon and of Bismarck, those crude and wasteful 
bunglers. Indeed, will not das Vaterland and la patrie 
be one, wedded and welded with an iron ring? Das 
Vaterland will be Herr Stinnes and associates, plus 
the Comité des Forges. La patrie will be the Comité 
des Forges plus Herr Stinnes and associates. The 
German cannon-fodder that perished in the late war 
of defence will have died for the Comité des Forges 
and Herr Stinnes and associates; and the French-can- 
non-fodder that fell staving off the German invasion 
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will have died for exactly the same thing. Patriotism 
will have assumed a deeper, a richer meaning. 

Here we have M. Poincaré’s great contribution to 
the cause of public education. We see the beginnings 
of that United States of Europe, so fondly longed for 
by our brethren of the liberal persuasion. It is, how- 
ever, a union not initiated through political Govern- 
ments. In fact, here we find the Governments con- 
cerned relegated to the position of the office-boy who 
rubber-stamps the boss’s name on scraps of paper. 
The immediate parties to the transaction are our smil- 
ing old friends who so handily won the recent war— 
privilege and monopoly. 

Here at last these great twin brethren stand boldly 
forth for the common man to see. Though in one 
country they may bear the name of Herr Stinnes and 
associates, and in another of the Comité des Forges, 
in all countries they are the same. Here is a bit of 
illumination alike for Fritz and Jean and Hodge and 
our own Henry Dubb. From a few more incidents 
of this kind, these patient, toilsome citizens will begin 
_ to draw certain inevitable conclusions. The fatherland, 
they will infer, is none other than privilege and monop- 

oly ; and patriotism is loyalty to privilege and monopoly ; 

and war, whether it be ostensibly to save civilization 

or to secure a place in the sun, or to make the world 
safe for democracy, is a sacrifice for the greater glory 
of privilege and monopoly. 


fe ELEA TO WOMEN. 


Ir seems possible, as the London Times intimates, that 
the hanging of Mrs. Thompson and her paramour, 
persons found guilty of the murder of Mrs. Thomp- 
son’s husband at Ilford, is the beginning of the end 
of capital punishment in England. There is but little 
doubt that the hanging of Mrs. Thompson was an 
unjustifiable and barbarous act. The severity of the 
verdict and the appalling circumstances of her taking- 
off—she was drugged and carried to the gallows— 
seem to have touched the popular imagination and 
given rise to deep repugnance. A correspondent of the 
London Nation, writing from Huddersfield, speaks of 
a group of workingmen in a factory on the morning 
of the execution. “8.30 a. m. to 9 a. m. is breakfast- 
time, and usually in that particular shed there is plenty 
going off; amongst the younger folks, horseplay and 
larking about, chaff and discussions amongst the men. 
When I went in this morning I couldn’t tell what was 
the matter; there was no fooling about, no conversa- 
tion; the quiet was as impressive as on armistice day. 
~ One man looked at his watch, and said, ‘It will be all 
over now’; and another remarked, ‘Aye, I expect it 
will; but I hope it’s last time owt o’ this soart ‘Il 
happen.’ ” 

It is a great pity that such a terrible thing must take 
place before the conscience of the community can be 
effectively aroused and set to work. One of our States 
discontinued the practice of capital punishment because 
once in the early days it was discovered that the wrong 
man had been hanged ; and popular feeling was stirred 
and became insistent, and the barbarous usage was 
abolished. Why should anything like this be necessary? 
It is of course vain to expect a Federal or State legis- 
lature to move in the matter of its own accord. John 
Bright once said that the British Parliament had done 
many good things, but, unhappily, it had never done 
a good thing just because it was a good thing. The 
power of life and death over its citizens, which the 
State arrogates to itself, is a great support to the 
State’s prestige; and therefore no legislature will 
voluntarily move to renounce that claim—indeed, our 
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legislatures resist great pressure upon them to renounce 
it. Some few State legislatures, however, have yielded 
when the pressure became too great to resist any 
longer. Is it possible, then, that this country, with all 
its jealous desire to appear highly civilized, must wait 
for a series of peculiarly spectacular and monstrous 
miscarriages of justice to arouse effectively its senti- 
ment against this shocking practice? 

We do not propose to rehearse and press upon our 
readers the arguments against capital punishment. 
They have been gone over ten thousand times, and 
have never been answered, for there is no answer. 
It is absurd to say that capital punishment is a deter- 
rent from murder. It was not even a deterrent from 
theft in the days when men were hanged for stealing 
a ham or a sixpence. It is certainly no deterrent from 
murder in those States which still inflict it. Murders 
are proportionately no more frequent in Rhode Island, 
Wisconsin and Michigan than in other States of the 
Union. The theory of Mr. John Stuart Mill, that 
there are certain criminals of which society must defini- 
tively rid itself, rests upon a very doubtful assump- 
tion, and if it be admitted, society can as effectively 
rid itself of them by other means, without meeting 
murder with murder. Rhode Island, for example, rids 
itself of these criminals quite as effectively as New 
Jersey or Illinois. Furthermore, the actual processes 
of the murders which society commits are far more 
savage and cruel than any which the private criminal 
ever employs upon his victim. The trial, the venal 
and ghoulish canvassing of the case by the popular 
press, the verdict and sentence, the wait for the day 
of execution, the preparations when the day comes— 
there is not an item in all this sequence that does not 
carry the force of a dozen deaths. 

All these things are obvious, they are well known; 
there is simply nothing to be said against them. Instead 
of insisting upon them afresh, however, we have chiefly 
in mind to ask the newly-enfranchised womanhood of 
the nation to take this matter of capital punishment 
to heart and see what can be done about it. A woman 
was hanged in Chicago the other day, and as far as 
we can learn, the event passed as matter-of-course, 
and nobody was particularly interested or disturbed 
by it. Nobody questioned it seriously or even, appar- 
ently, was led to wonder whether some better thing 
might have been done in the circumstances. If this 
is the upshot of men-folks’ management, one must 
feel that men have been pretty poor managers. Of 
course, if any criminals at all are to be hanged, women 
should be hanged as well as men. We are not suggest- 
ing, nor would we for a moment countenance, a dis- 
crimination on the ground of sex. Our point is that 
the exectttion of a woman ought on account of its 
unusualness, if for no other reason, to arouse a great 
repugnance to the institution of capital punishment 
and a determination to get it looked into and abolished. 
If women are really intending to make a better fist 
at their political and social responsibilities than men 
have done, we implore them to consider beginning 
here; for nowhere have men made a more inept, 
bungling and deplorable mess of their responsibilities 
than in their administration of capital punishment. 


LABOUR IN THE BANKING-WORLD. 


THE movement towards the establishment of a dictator- 
ship of the proletariat over its own money-resources 
steadily gains momentum. Labour-banks, owned and 
controlled by the unions, have been springing up in 
various parts of the country. In New York City 
alone, during the past few weeks, four separate labour 
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banking-projects have been announced. The Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers has acquired an interest 
in the Empire Trust Company and will shortly under- 
take the establishment of a co-operative bank as well, 
aside from the first enterprise. The Central Trades 
and Labour Council is planning to set up a co-operative 
bank with a capital of two million dollars. The Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers Union is organizing a 
banking-enterprise in New York on the model of its 
successful savings institution in operation in Chicago, 
and the International Ladies Garment Workers Union 
has applied for a charter for a co-operative bank with 
a capital of $300,000. 

The first labour-bank, we understand, was a co-oper- 
ative savings bank established by the Finnish workers 
in Fitchburg, Massachusetts, some years ago. The 
Finns have a habit of herding together in this country, 
because they acquire English with difficulty. They 
form a highly literate, alert, intelligent, and therefore 
highly paid element in our working population. Fitch- 
burg houses a large colony of them, and they conduct a 
co-operative theatre, a co-operative newspaper, co-oper- 
ative stores and co-operative real-estate enterprises, 
including co-operative apartment houses, and even a 
co-operative amusement park. When they proposed 
to add to these communal undertakings a co-operative 
bank, on a shoestring-capital, the banking-examiner of 
the State professed grave scepticism about the venture, 
but the institution was a success from the start, and 
at the end of two years the examiner admitted that its 
health was as robust as that of any bank in the State. 

Among the native unions, the pioneers in the banking- 
field were the International Association of Machinists, 
who “bought into” a bank in Washington, D. C., and 
also established a savings bank of their own; and the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, who now have 
a flourishing bank in Cleveland, with working assets 
of fifteen million dollars, which has been in operation 
for three years. In a score or more of other cities, 
labour-banks are in being, or are about to be 
established. 

In some respects these banks have been setting new 
precedents which have been somewhat disturbing to 
their neighbours in the banking-field. Savings banks 
commonly pay their depositors, who furnish the bulk 
of the funds from which the profits of the business 
are made, interest at three and a half or four per cent, 
while the stockholders, who furnish possibly one-tenth 
of the working funds, draw interest at five or ten 
times the rate paid to the depositors. The labour- 
banks treat depositors more liberally; and in addition 
to higher interest-rates, they have established the 
practice of distributing surplus earnings, after share- 
holders’ dividends of from six to ten per cent have 
been paid, in the form of a dividend for depositors. 
Another instance of unorthodox practice was the 
action of the Brotherhood bank in Cleveland, when 
public funds were up for deposit in that city, in refus- 
ing to enter into the usual gentlemen’s agreement with 
other banks to adopt a uniformly low interest-rate and 
distribute the public deposits at this secretly-fixed low 
rate among the various institutions. It is also reported 
that this same labour-bank refused to make a loan, on 
which highly advantageous terms were offered, for a 
real-estate development which it considered prejudicial 
to the best interests of the public. 

Some of these policies have naturally caused irrita- 
tion among bankers of an older school; and in one 
place and another, as a consequence, there has been 
considerable propaganda directed against the co-oper- 
ative labour-banks, and under pressure from powerful 


interests, public funds have been withdrawn from 
them. In spite of this opposition they have grown 
and flourished, and there seems every reason to believe 
that they have come to stay. 

Generally speaking, these co-operative banks have 
been established by the labour-organizations that are 
farthest advanced in economic intelligence. They de- 
note a conscious effort to wrest from the hands of the 
banking middleman the control of the great credit- 
resources represented by funds of labour-unions and 
the savings of workers as individuals. Conservatives 
among the bankers probably view these proletarian 
intruders in their world with uneasiness and distrust, 
yet even from their point of view the new departure 
is not an unmixed evil. Trade unionists as bankers 
must inevitably find themselves in conflict with trade- 
unionist practices that tend to slow up production ; and 
the result will probably be a considerable modification 
of labour-dogmas. Take the case of a union like the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, which is under- 
taking the establishment of a string of banks. The 
credit-resources thus gathered to this labour- 
organization will greatly augment its power and 
prestige; but if the union finds itself faced with a 
battle to maintain wage-standards in its own industry, 
surely it will find the dual existence of worker and 
banker embarrassing. If it submits to a lowering of 
the wage-scale it is discredited as a labour-union; and 
if it decides on the costly and not infrequently ruinous © 
alternative of a strike, its banking-enterprises will be 
seriously crippled, if not altogether lost. In a time 
of industrial deflation the labour-banks are likely to 
present some interesting complications which are not 
yet apparent. 


PROPHECY AND FULFICMENZ 


A’ RECENT issue of the London Nation quotes from 
a letter written by Herbert Spencer during the South 
African war: 


There are two fundamentally opposed principles on which 
social life may be organized—compulsory co-operation and 
voluntary co-operation: the one implying coercive institutions 
and the other, free institutions. Just in proportion as mili- 
tant activity is great, does the coercive regime (which army- 
organization exemplifies in full) pervade more and more the 
whole society. 


This set us to rummaging for another letter written 
by Mr. Spencer a few years before, in May, 1894, to 
a correspondent in the United States: 


In the United States, as here and elsewhere, the movement 
towards dissolution of existing social forms, and reorganiza- 
tion on a socialistic basis, I believe to be irresistible. We 
have bad times before us, and you have still more dreadful 
times before you—civil war, immense bloodshed and eventually 
military despotism of the severest type. 


Some years ago, it occurred to Mr. Truxton Beale 
to gather together and republish several of Spencer’s 
essays on various aspects of individualism. They were 
brought out in 1916, in the midst of the war, by the 
publisher Mitchell Kennerley; and each essay had a 
prefatory note, written by an eminent American. 
These prefaces now make the most interesting reading 
imaginable. They sometimes furnish an extraordi- 
narily impressive comment upon the subsequent 
behaviour of the persons who wrote them. That, 
however, is a small matter. The important thing is 
their evidence that so short a time ago these distin- 
guished Americans could so easily see, and so cordially 
deplore, a tendency which now apparently is not seen 
at all, or if seen, is not talked about. It is a dangerous 
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and terrible tendency, a ruinous tendency; and if 
representative Americans do not pretty soon catch 
sight of it once more and express themselves effectively 
about it, its fulfilment will be precisely as Spencer 
foresaw in 1894. The best that we can do to bring 
these essays out from obscurity and give our readers 
a notion of their importance, is by reprinting a sentence 
or two from some of their prefaces. 

The general introduction to the essays is by Mr. 
David Jayne Hill. He says: 


Both the essays and the comments upon them are largely 
preoccupied with the growth of officialism, the extension of 
official control over the private life and activities of the 
individual, and the consequent subordination of personal 
liberty to the dictates of a ruling class, acting in the name 
of the State. 


Think what this official control and this consequent 
subordination were even in 1916, when Mr. Beale 
published this volume, and think what they are now! 
Mr. Hill goes on: 


It is worthy of note that the same illogical and yet appar- 
ently fatally directed procedure that was in operation in 
England when Herbert Spencer wrote these essays, is at 
present operative in the United States, namely: the gradual 
imposition of a new bondage in the name of freedom. 


This process was very rapidly accelerated one year 
after these words were written. It was in the name 
of freedom that we entered the war. 

If the State, says Mr. Hill, “were in fact a wise, 
beneficent and provident entity, capable of exercising 
a truly parental care in protecting the interests and 
preserving the liberties of the people,” the consequences 
might not be so bad. 


But in truth, the State possesses none of these character- 
istics. It is in reality merely a sum of legalized relations, 
in whose name and by whose authority certain definite persons 
called the Government control the activities of the community. 

These persons, drawing their sustenance in the form of 
salaries from the common store, secure in the possession of 
authority so long as they can suppress individuality and 
tighten the grasp of Government upon the forces of the 
community, soon discover that they are in the seat of power, 
and that their prospect of retaining it depends upon the 
increase of their authority and the diminution of individual 


liberty. Hence government tends ever to become more 


coercive, legislation more restrictive and the State more 
omnipotent. 

From the point of view of the citizen, this is a tendency 
to be resisted; unless he is willing in the end to turn over 
to the State everything he possesses, and submit to the 
sumptuary legislation which the Government, ever seeking to 
enlarge its functions of supervision and control, desires to 
impose. 

This is not the talk of some one back in the days 
of Mr. Jefferson and Thomas Paine. It is the talk of 
an honoured American diplomat, United States Ambas- 
sador to Germany, in the year 1916. Who talks like 
that now? Precious few; and those who do are called 
revolutionists, bolsheviki and what not, for this is 
the day of the hundred-per-cent American. 

The preface to Spencer’s essay on “The Coming 
Slavery” was written by Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge. 
Speaking of the extension of administrative functions, 
and the enormous increase of the office-holding class, 
he says that if the various socialistic projects for 
nationalization and governmental control are realized, 
“we shall soon be governed by the officeholders of the 
classified service, just as Russia has been controlled 
by her bureaucracy.” He makes a highly important 
distinction, which is far too seldom considered: 

Apart from the general question of socialism, it is well 
to consider whether we wish to substitute an officeholders’ 


government for that which we now have; because it is cer- 
tain that a highly-organized body of officeholders, even if 
only a comparatively small minority of the people, will rule 
the large and incoherent masses of the general public. 


Just as they are now doing—are they not? But it 
is to be remembered that this is Mr. Henry Cabot 
Lodge, speaking in 1916, and that Mr. Lodge is not an 
emissary of Lenin and Trotzky, exactly—not, at least, 
as far as any one has yet heard. 

The preface to the essay on “The Great Political 
Superstition” was written by the President of Colum- 
bia University, clarum et venerabile nomen, Nicholas 
Murray Butler. He remarks: 


The thoroughly obscurantist and reactionary doctrine is 
now taught—and curiously enough it is taught in the name of 
progress—that the individual has no rights save those which 
society confers upon him, and that society may by majority 
vote to do what it pleases with him. . . . The Great Political 
Superstition is that somewhere in the nation there is a 
sovereign who can do as he likes with the life, the occupation 
and the property of every individual citizen. . . . It is difficult 
to conceive any form of political teaching more at variance 
than this with the fundamental principles upon which the 
American nation was founded and upon which it has been 
built up. 


Mr. Butler has never been strong for bolshevism, 
either; there is very little doing in that line with 
Nicholas. But, nevertheless, that is the kind of lan- 
guage that he used about the Great Political Supersti- 
tion, back in 1916. 

What we have quoted should be sufficient to attract 
our readers’ attention to this volume (we hope that 
it is still obtainable), so we shall stop here, merely 
remarking that some of the other prefaces to these 
treasonable and seditious essays were contributed by 
Mr. Taft, Mr. Elihu Root, Mr. E. H. Gary, Mr. 
Charles William Eliot and Mr. Augustus P. Gardner— 
all generally supposed to be upright citizens and 
untouched by the revolutionary spirit. We wish to 
arouse interest in this book because it repays perusal ; 
and not the least interesting thing about it is the views 
which these representative Americans held in 1916 
upon the tyranny of the State. 


SPRING IN FLORIDA. 
In the uplands of Central Florida the year moves by 
forced marches from autumn into spring. For several 
weeks in December and January there is a sub-tropical 
version of a northern November, a brief season of naked 
cypresses, of mottled red and gold in black-jack oaks, of 
forests of rusty fennel in the marshes and along the roads. 
It is chill, almost frosty, at sunrise and sunset, and the 
air is hazy with the smoke of underbrush burning in the 
pine barrens. The gardens, to be sure, already smoulder 
with the magenta of Bougainvillea, the glowing rose of 
oleanders, the deep orange of Bignonia vines, or blaze into 
scarlet Hibiscus and Poinsettia. But this gaudiness of 
midsummer is exotic and unseasonable; a borrowed splen- 
dour limited to vivid little patches about villas and bunga- 
lows. Beyond these embroidered areas and their sur- 
rounding groves, glossy green with the verdure of citrus 
trees, the country is sombre with pine, with the silvery 
grey of cypress swamps, the soft brown of feathery 
savannas. At least it is so for the very briefest interval 
of midwinter, until one day in early February, when, on 
the wings of a wind sprung from the Caribbean, spring 
is suddenly here in a morning of tender, luminous blue. 
The sky has been washed by a heavy shower before dawn; 
its glittering endmel of the day before softened to the 
texture of old silk. The thickets and groves become 
tumultuous with song-birds, faintly fragrant with bloom; 
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and over the nude cypresses falls a veil of green as fresh 
and young as at the beginning of the world. 

When this day comes you do not have to be sceptical 
of the earth’s rejuvenescence, as you do at the first intima- 
tion of spring in more northerly latitudes. 
scarcely acclaims the new year before it has relapsed into 
winter, to revive again ever so slowly through the aber- 
rations of April and May to the confident delight of 
June. But here Spring is unpractised in coquetry. She 
smiles upon you wistfully one morning, and gives her- 
self with ravishing candour, with fully acknowledged 
passion, the next. 

Yesterday I knew that our momentary winter had ended. 
There was an orange incandescence in the cumulous 
clouds of dawn that burned out with the rising sun in 
pale flames of rose and citron. As this flush faded one 
beheld an ineffably remote sky which seemed to have 
lifted itself in the night from the hard, confining arc of 
yesterday to some incalculable distance adjacent to the 
sun. Under this sweep of infinity the ponderous clouds 
marching up from the Antilles seemed intimately near, 
scarcely higher than the highest of the pines that backed 
the glazed green undulations of the orange groves; the 
current that bore them along in such majestic progress 
stirred languorously in the grove, with a tempered fresh- 
ness, blandly, yet with a cool vitality that suggested the 
sea. It was this Caribbean air that had melted overnight 
the slight rigours of a Florida winter and made one’s 
daily routine seem a stuffy indignity. After breakfast, 
for a half-hour, I stared listlessly at the blank sheet of 
paper in my typewriter, succumbing slowly to the provo- 
cations of the day. At nine o’clock I was hurrying away 
from the settlement, jealous of every minute of this first 
day of Florida spring. 

I was eager to escape the oppressive little universe of 
Hollywood bungalows, Spanish villas, and asphalt roads. 
But it was fully an hour before the last whitewashed 
water-tank disappeared below a wall of long-leaf pine 
forest and I found myself swinging along a narrow sand- 
track that led into wilderness. Until then I had been 
forced to refuse so many invitations to ride that I was on 
the point of accepting the next offer; for every time I 
refused, with an apology for my preference for walking 
to riding, the motorist gave me a look that accused me 
of obtrusive eccentricity. Oné of these well-meaning per- 
sons, whose large family sprawled over the back and front 
seats of a seasoned Ford, offered me a place on the 
running-board: “Not much of a place to ride,” he smiled 
deprecatorily, “but anything’s better’n walking, I reckon.” 
He seemed injured when I said that I was out to stretch 
my legs, threw the motor into gear without comment and 
looked down at me with mute indignation as the engine 
jerkily took hoid. His wife, a large woman with small 
hands folded on an abdomen that billowed to her knees, 
eyed me in sullen suspicion, and her five urchins thrust 
forward their dull, soiled faces to see this monster who 
wanted to stretch his legs on a fine spring morning. 
Shortly afterward, a member of the board of trade sped 
by with a “prospect” beside him on the driving-seat of 
a large touring-car. He looked at me in bewilderment, 
refusing at first to believe his eyes; then overcoming his 
incredulity a few yards down the road, he waved me good 
morning. If I had been crawling on my hands and 
knees along this asphalt road I could hardly have attracted 
more attention from passers-by. The privacy of the sand 
road in the pine barrens was a sweet relief from the 
imputation of insanity which had been flung at me from 
the world that moves on wheels. 

I passed a group of one-room cabins ort the edge of the 
woods, but the Negresses standing in doorways or bending 
over washtubs out-of-doors eyed me with a modest and 
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friendly interest. Coloured folk may be well-mannered 
partly through fear of offending the dominant, and often 
savage, white population of the South; but I am inclined 
to believe that, at bottom, their politeness is a native 
characteristic. For among themselves they cultivate the 
superficial niceties of human relationship, are deferential, 
tactful and forbearing, and wonderfully ceremonious. 
At any rate, as I strode along through the Negro village, 
I was not subject to the harsh scrutiny that the motoring 
whites had turned upon my inconceivable vagrancy. Even 
the alert black children who were playing around a piti- 
ful kennel of a schoolhouse—a dingy monument to the 
obscurantism of the Southern States—greeted me with 
unquestioning, merry smiles, the last human regard that 
I was to meet for a long while; for here, at eleven in the 
morning, the sand track let me into a solitude that was 
unbroken until I returned to the same place shortly be- 
fore sunset. For the rest of the day I was to be alone 
with this virginity of the Florida spring. 

Alone, only as far as my own species of animal life 
was concerned, however, for there were herds of half- 
wild cattle and swine browsing in every brown glade of 
the forest, and innumerable birds in the woods and 
marshes; blue heron, stiffly perpendicular in the sedges, or 
elongated in slow, easy flight against the sky; brilliant 
cardinals and jays; families of quail, pecking in the pine 
straw like barnyard-fowls; robins and meadow larks, 
blending northern spring and summer with sweet, incon- 
eruous trilling beneath the chanting monotone of lofty 
evergreens. 

I had been walking for an hour or more in the pine 
woods when I approached the edge of a shelf, below 
which I could see the dense emerald foliage of hammock- 
land, leading down gradually to a still lower country 
where a soft, grey barrier of cypresses, faintly touched 
with new green, shut out the horizon. In the hammock 
I sloshed along on a corduroy road of pine slabs, hidden 
deeply from the sky in a twilight of magnolia. Clear, 
transparent water of a pale brown colour seeped up 
through the shaggy slabs, and through the heavily fibred 
humus in which the jungle of trees and vines was founded. 
Here and there the splay foot of a cypress or sweet gum 
appeared among the stout boles of magnolias, and they 
became more and more numerous as I penetrated the 
crepuscular bay-head. Presently I came out into a small 
glade where the ground was firm and beheld, for the first 
time in so many miles, a human habitation. It was a 
log-cabin of one room, sealed with mud and moss and 
fitted with a primitive chimney of clayed twigs. In the 
meagre clearing about the cabin, the rich black soil of 
the hammock was splashed with the bright green of young 
corn, growing in crooked rows among still smouldering 
stumps of the ruined forest. Except for a large tin wash- 
tub, suspended by a nail near the open door, and a gaily 
painted farm-wagon beside the cabin, the scene was quite 
typically the American pioneer homestead in its roughest 
and earliest stage of development. ; 

I was disappointed not to find the pioneer at home, 
or within shouting distance of his cabin, and sat down 
on his doorstep to eat the lunch I had brought with me 
in a knapsack and to await his return from a-fishing- or 
hunting-excursion. But presently my watch warned me 
that I must be going back to the settled country I had fled 
hours ago, and reluctantly I slung on the empty knapsack 
and prepared to trudge homeward over the slab road 
through the bay-head. As I responded again to the hyp- 
notic rhythm of a three-mile-an-hour gait, an uncon- 
fessed nostalgia, which the cabin in the clearing had 
stirred in me, came to the surface of my mind. How 
sweet it would be to revert to that way of living, to revert 
to that primitive and harsh economy of the virgin, free 
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land, as the year is returning and renewing itself. But 
I could not keep the cycle that begins here from com- 
pleting itself in my mind and disenchanting it. I knew 
in my heart that this pioneer would become the grand- 
father of presidents of boards of trade, that his cabin 
could develop only into Hollywood bungalows and Span- 
ish villas, that his slab road had for its ultimate destiny 
a ghastly apotheosis in asphalt or concrete, that his crude 
garden would become a scientifically managed grove of 
oranges and grapefruit. The year and the economic 
cycles of society were always going back to begin all over 
again, I realized with an ache of disillusion. The first of 
either was the best; and the last, the worst. 

Who will draw a tangent to these circles that are con- 
centric in agriculture, whose beginning and end, spring 
and fall, pioneering and privileged decadence, are so close 
that the extremes meet in these Florida uplands? Must 
one accept that terrible infinity that I saw once when I 
beheld a woman with a child of the same sex in her lap 


who held the image of still another in hers? Is there 
no creation but that, and no pioneering but this I have 
. just seen on the edge of a Florida bay-head? No new 


year but this one that came in to-day on a warm wind 
from a tropical sea? 
Epwarp TowNsenp Booru. 


THE COLLEGE LIBRARY. 


WE read more to-day than ever before. But in relation 
to the burden that life now puts upon us, we read 
less than ever, while we need to read far more. The 
burden which we must each carry if we are to keep 
the social organism going has been increased beyond 
our power to endure, unless we use, to a far greater 
degree than we now do, the experience, the knowledge, 
the imagination of the world’s best minds. Briefly, 
the people are about to try to rule themselves, and are 
not learning how. 

This failure to learn from print is shown in one of 
its most depressing phases in the attitude of our pro- 
fessional teachers. towards printed things. By pro- 
fessional teachers I mean all who engage in definite 
educational work with groups or classes of students ; 
and I am concerned here almost solely with those who 
are thus engaged in colleges and universities. Of the 
secondary schools, I merely remark that books to be 
used to broaden the curriculum by way of collateral 
reading and reference, began to come into use hardly 
more than a generation ago; and it is scarcely a decade 
since public high schools began to adopt the custom 
of having good libraries and skilled librarians for their 
pupils and instructors. 

Before citing facts which seem to show that college 
libraries are neglected, it is well to note the tendency 
of all formal education to turn aside from the use of 
print-in-general as an aid to thinking and wisdom. I 
refer to the recent nation-wide movement for making 
formal education as much as possible of the type that 
enthusiasts are pleased to call vocational. Specifically, 
it means the use of a large part of a city’s school- 
appropriation for the erection, equipment and mainte- 
nance of buildings which are far more expensive to 
set up and maintain than are schools wherein education 
is purveyed with the aid only of brains and print; and 
it means, in colleges and universities, the setting up 
of like plants, these plants being, in both cases, designed 
_ to lead students at the earliest possible moment towards 
the doing of those things that promise skill in some 
narrow and special technique. This movement in both 
school and college gets its strength largely from the 
reasonable claim made for it that this method will 
more quickly lift students to money-making positions 


than will the method of using print-at-large. All 
educational work of this vocational nature tends inevit- 
ably to the neglect of books and libraries. 

Our country is industrial in every fibre of its being. 
The art of making things or moving things and thereby 
making money, is seen continually, in ten thousand 
forms, by wellnigh every child from his earliest infancy. 
The vast majority of boys not only see but take part in 
this industrialism. Now, in order that they may, 
when they come of age and have some influence in 
the management of the social organism, be equipped 
to bear a citizen’s burdens, we put them in school in 
the hope that they may there get, through a study of 
print, such a view of their world and of its problems 
in small part at least, as has been granted to the best 
minds the world has produced. 

The influence of our passion for industrialism as it 
manifests itself in our daily life, narrowing as it 
inevitably does the outlook on social problems, is being 
constantly exerted on all normal persons from the age 
of six. From six to fourteen, particularly, children 
are in it and of it and live it. They are getting the 
most deadly practical, the most non-bookish, the most 
vocational of all possible vocational-industrial trainings, 
in that they are every moment living in, and partaking 
of, the industrial life that surrounds them. With 
difficulty and at some expense we prepare for them 
a formal educational apparatus to be used, over and 
above the technique of reading, in giving them contact 
with the wisdom that man has gathered in the last 
few thousand years, and such practice in thinking as 
may make them a little better equipped to help, as 
they mature, in keeping society in a healthful condition. 

That statement, brief as it is, seems to suggest the 
fundamental purpose of formal education. Consider, 
now, the relative power of the two influences—life, and 
the education of the schools. The former is at work 
every waking day of fifteen hours, from the first to 
the fourteenth year of a child’s life, a total of about 
75,000 hours. Between the ages of six and fourteen, 
American children have 45,000 hours of practical, 
vocational, industrial training simply through living 
in an industrial environment; an environment of 
prodigious power to mould and fashion the spirit to 
the current ideal of material success. Not quite 45,000 
hours, to be sure; for we must subtract the hours 
during which they are subjected to the formal educa- 
tion-for-wisdom which our schools administer. These 
hours of cther-worldly training are few indeed; they 
number for the average child less than 7000 in eight 
years of school. Of these few hours it is the aim of 
the vocational enthusiasts to take away as many as 
possible and use them in strengthening the occupational 
and business and money-making training which every- 
day life in America seems to supply, out of school, in 
overflowing abundance. 

The children who go on through the high school 
and the college give to school life about the same 
percentage of their waking hours as does the child 
who leaves school at fourteen. Each year now the 
pressure on the student increases, by reason of the 
tendency to make high school and college courses more 
practical and nearer to our industrial life, to surrender 
the few hours set apart for acquiring good sense and 
power of thought to that practical business-training 
which in any event inevitably fills more than seven- 
eighths of his waking life. 

So much for an indictment of present-day practical 
education on what some may call a priors grounds. 
Consider now certain facts which give a basis for that 
indictment. Few will deny that what men have learned 
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by experience and observation, have pondered carefully 
and have then set down in writing, is the one posses- 
sion above all others which we should study and use. 
The printed page is man’s most precious treasure and 
his most useful aid. This heritage of mankind includes 
the visions of the poets as well as the formule of the 
chemists, the record of a civilization’s decay as well 
as the record of men of genius, and the record of the 
quality of languages of the past as well as that of the 
languages of to-day. 

The supreme importance of the collection and pres- 
ervation of the records of man’s deeds and thoughts, 
and of so arranging them that they may be conven- 
iently used, does not need proof, for it is universally 
admitted. It is universally admitted, also, that they 
should be read and studied. That this latter admission 
is in large degree only a theory with the institutions of 
higher learning, is shown by the persistence with which 
their libraries are neglected. 

It is true that many costly buildings have been 
erected to house college libraries; that collections of 
books of great size and value are housed in these 
buildings; that ample and comfortable rooms are sup- 
plied in many of them, in which scores of students 
may consult and read books and other printed things ; 
that in them are set apart hundreds of volumes to the 
reading of which students are directed, and even com- 
pelled, by their instructors; that students and profes- 
sors alike may take to their rooms and their homes 
stich books as they wish to use; and that the total 
annual cost of thus providing easy and comfortable 
access to the written words of the world’s best minds 
is so great as to prove conclusively that college libraries 
are not neglected. 

To all this it may be said that the current tendency 
in college buildings is to the grandiose. On the 
accepted theory that a collection of books is the most 
important part of the equipment of a college, the 
building in which the collection is housed is put up, 
if possible, in the grandiose manner and usually looks 
as if it cost a great deal of money. Having the grand 
and expensive-looking library-building, trustees, faculty 
and alumni easily persuade themselves that they have 
done enough for their college’s most important labora- 
tory, and pay littie heed to the extent and quality of 
the use made of its contents. A few years ago, although 
libraries were generally admitted to be the most import- 
ant instruments of education that colleges can possess, 
the persons who presided over and directed those 
instruments were, save in rare instances, not members 
of faculties, and were quite commonly looked upon as 
a slightly superior order of clerks. That fact alone 
shows how, in the mechanics of college education, the 
collections which were, in theory, looked on with so 
much reverence and were so impressively and expen- 
sively housed, were really regarded. It inevitably 
followed that the laboratories of books, presided over 
by inferiors, took an inferior place. 

To this, many learned professors will say at once 
that, as they know the literature of their own subjects 
they need only a messenger at their book-warehouse 
who can buy what they tell him to buy, and can find 
in the warehouse the books they ask for—a clerk’s 
job, surely! But the whole development of the econ- 
omy of libraries in the past fifty years, of which the 
professors know little or nothing, gives ample proof 
that they are quite in the wrong. 

College libraries are not only often richly housed; 
they are, as stated, often rich in books; and often too 
rich. The worth of a library lies in the use made of 
it. Its building and the size of its collections may 
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easily so obfuscate its possessors as to make them 
believe that, if a place so grand and a collection so 
great is at hand, they must of course be using it in 
a grand manner and to the great advantage of educa- 
tion; while in fact they scarcely touch its riches and 
scarcely feel its power. 

Students can, it is true, go to college libraries, and 
can there read in some degree of comfort the books 
they choose and the books that are chosen for them 
by their several instructors—and that is well. They 
may also take to their rooms a few books, and in some 
cases may take, even for several days, the special books 
to which they are directed—and that is also well. But 
here is a preamble, followed by a few questions, the 
answers to which amply demonstrate the truth of my 
thesis that college libraries are neglected. 

The size, grandeur and cost of college library-build- 
ings has helped to strengthen the doctrine, inherited 
from the days when books were few and rare, and 
every library naturally acquired all it could and kept 
religiously all it acquired, that the collection within 
so large a building should be of the largest possible 
size and of the widest possible range. This theory 
that the college library should be large and wide- 
ranging, and should never discard anything it may 
acquire, is not only strengthened by the size and cost 
ef its home, but has, in turn, helped to strengthen the 
theory that its home should be large in order that it 
might hold all possible acquisitions, and should be 
ernate in order that it might honour the rare and 
precious things it contains. There has also prevailed 
the theory that a magnificent marble building is an 
outward symbol of the inward reverence which trustees, 
faculty and alumni have for the wisdom lying in the 
books within; while the honour, in fact, goes to archi- 
tects, donors, and college presidents and trustees. The 
wisdom of books can be honoured truly only by using 
them skilfully and lavishly to foster further wisdom. 

The desire for quantity of print and for rarity of 
print, can be satisfied only by the acquisition of print. 
College libraries have quite generally spent freely on 
acquisition, wishing to push their collections on 
towards completeness. They have felt obliged also 
to give space and care to gifts of books. They have 
done all this, each with no regard to like activity of 
acquisition by other libraries, until now we discover 
that, while many college libraries are large and wide 
ranging, and being so, are inevitably expensive to 
maintain; nevertheless in all of them combined the. 
resources in printed records of man’s achievement are 
iamentably small. 

These libraries have failed to consider the value to 
scholars of such a fullness of book-riches as could 
have been attained by joint and selective effort in the 
acquisition of books; they have thought it of far more 
importance than it really is, to have close at hand in 
each college library an attempt, no matter how. feeble, 
at a collection for all possible scholars. In doing this 
they have largely failed to carry on that type of work 
for their instructors and students which alone would 
have relieved them of the charge of neglecting their 
libraries. I refer to that type of service which is 
furnished by our best public libraries. 

I recently sent to seventy-one college libraries six 
short questions, and received answers from forty-six 
of them. The questions asked, in effect, if easy access 
(for use at home or in the class-room) to the best of 
recent books, , including of course much-discussed 
works in all fields, and the more important journals 
of all types save the most popular story-papers, was 
' granted to professors and students by college libraries. 
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Nearly every one said, “No.” Several made mention 
of groups of special books bought at a professor’s 
request, that his students might all have access to them. 
Some referred to the fact that the public libraries of 
their respective cities gave this service that I spoke of. 
The actual state of affairs, the failure of the college 
library to do its obvious and helpful work in keeping 
the richest and most thought-provoking literature easily 
available for home reading to all students and faculty 
—this was best shown by the answers to question 
number one which was: “Does your library subscribe to 
extra copies of periodicals of any kind, and lend these 
copies to professors and students?” Of the forty-six 
answers, thirty-eight were flat negatives. Of the 
affirmatives, one was from a departmental library ; one 
from a library just opened and perhaps unfamiliar 
with the bad habit in question; and six qualified their 
statements by such phrases as “a few’ and “to a 
limited extent.’ From other sources I learn that it 
“is most unusual for college libraries to subscribe to 
more than one copy of any periodical. This means 
that in, say, fifty of our larger colleges and universities 
having a iotal of about 130,000 students and 10,000 
professors and instructors, the libraries furnish a total 
of fifty copies of such journals as the Yale Review, 
the Nineteenth Century, Science, Progress, Revue des 
deux Mondes, Nature and Science—to name only a 
few at random. 

The answers to question number three confirm the 
conclusions to which the answers to number one inevi- 
tably lead. This question was, ““How many extra copies 
of books of any kind does your library buy and lend to 
professors and students?” The answers, when read in 
the light of the other answers, show plainly that in 
not over four of the forty-six colleges do the libraries 
make it possible—not to say easy and inviting—for 
professors and students to borrow and take to their 
homes the world’s best new books, books which are 
subjects of discussion the country over. For example, 
in a college or university of two or three thousand 
students, with a hundred or more professors, a single 
copy of each of such books as Bertrand Russell’s “The 
Problem of China,” Lippmann’s “Public Opinion,” 
Reinsch’s “Secret Diplomacy,” Kendrew’s “Climates 
of the Continents,” and Caullery’s “Universities and 
Scientific Life in the United States,” must fill all 
demands. Nearly every librarian who answered 
my questions says he would gladly have the library in 
his charge render the services I have indicated, but 
that lack of funds forbids. The blame, then, falls back 
upon trustees and in good measure on faculties. 

There is the gist of the reasons for saying that 
college libraries are neglected! No answer is needed 
to the suggestions that professors and students can 
buy books for themselves, and that students in college 
ought not to be encouraged to read outside the closed 
boundaries of their studies. To him who makes 
seriously such suggestions, any argument would be 
useless. 

A revision of the theory on which college libraries 
are managed to-day would lead to certain modifications 
in practice, such as cutting down the storage-cost 
of many books, and the buying and preparing for the 
shelves of many expensive books for research, books 
which to-day are not as important as they were even 
yesterday, and can any day be seen, copied, or handled 
at less cost than the day before. 

Consider the laboratories of other kinds which are 
being erected for the promotion of the more practical 
and business-like education! Surely, if college authori- 
ties and college teachers really believed what they say 


about the supreme importance of books, they would see 
to it that book-laboratories came before laboratories 
for chemistry, physics and biology. Many of the best 
of our young men and women go to college. There 
if anywhere and then if ever, they should be urged 
towards the use and the enjoyment of print, and 
warmly invited to take to their own quarters, as time 
and taste permit, the best that is being written on any 
subject, in book, journal or pamphlet—as well as all 
that older literature which the experienced and dis- 
cerning have pronounced good. College libraries are 
established, surely, to give to all students and profes- 
sors this guidance, this inspiration, this hearty invita- 
tion—and this is precisely what they do not do. 
Joun Corton Dana. 


LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 
THE MYSTERY OF FASCISMO. 


Sirs: Fascism is proletarian revolution guided by reac- 
tionaries. Its driving force is the revolt of the masses. It 
overthrows governments and parliaments. Its weapon is 
direct action; its end dictatorship. It is inverted bolshe- 
vism, and the mood which begets the one inspires the 
other. Fascism—victorious in Italy and growing in 
Poland, Austria, Bavaria, Hungary—is only one expres- 
sion of the mood which is settling over Central and 
Eastern Europe; a mood of desperation, of disgust with 
“democratic” institutions; a will to immediate change 
shared, strangely enough, by both capitalists and workers, 
and hence confused and contradictory in its manifesta- 
tions. Behind this will is the ache of economic pressure. 

Conditions in Europe are steadily growing worse. 
Wolf! wolf! has been shouted across the Atlantic so 
often, that Americans discount these ominous reports. 
The puritan who views the war and the peace as painful 
but saving retribution for sin; the philanthropist who 
expects a cure to follow his charitable use of salve; the 
optimistic liberal who assumes that parliamentary institu- 
tions are permanent and progress inevitable if not 
automatic; all these prescribe patience and long-suffering. 
But most Europeans—in Italy an entire population—are 
casting off the restraints of a system in which they no 
longer have faith. The contrast between the popular 
temper now and during the period of the armistice is 
significant. After the war social revolt stirred only two 
small groups of extremists; there was abortive communist 
revolution in Finland, Hungary, and for a moment in 
Germany, which unleashed in turn the forces of White 
terror. Neither these communist nor counter-revolutions: 
were mass-risings; rather were they imposed from with- 
out by determined, quick-striking minorities, the former 
supported by Russia, the latter by the Allies. In so far 
as there was a popular mind and will it took the form of 
bourgeois democracy. Representative political institutions, 
equitable division of land, educational and social reform; 
in general, the system under which the United States had’ 
grown rich and independent, seemed to most peasants, 
labourers, and the bourgeoisie to be the ideal. Even most 
socialists preferred parliaments to soviets, “equality of 
classes” to dictatorship of the proletariat; and this, as 
much as the Allied blockade and the White Terror, 
defeated the communist minority. Thus the mass-move- 
ment of 1918-19, which swept away two emperors and 
divided four empires, established “democracy.” Now it 
is against this parliamentary system and governmental 
authority, so popular in 1918-19, that the revolt of 1922-23 
is directed. While the former movement was revolu- 
tionary only in a relative sense, the present is revolution- 
ary in an absolute sense, aiming to capture and conduct 
the State by force. 
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This change of attitude has been wrought, of course, 
by the failure of the existing political system to bring 
order out of the increasing economic chaos in which all 
classes find In America, the citizen votes 
against the Old Guard and sees salvation in the pallia- 
tives of progressives; the European, peering into the 
darkness, feels that his constitutional government, even 
more representative than the American, is an obstruction 
and a mockery. In the United States the present emer- 
gency pinches a little, and there is a correspondingly slight 
protest. In Europe this emergency is a matter of life 
and death for millions, and there is open revolt. This 
applies, curiously enough, not only to the overburdened 
proletariat but to the capitalists who are crippled by the 
inadequacies of the democratic State to deal with such an 
economic crisis. In Western countries where the emergency 
is not yet acute, the bourgeois democratic State is still a 
satisfactory machine for capitalist exploitation ; but in Italy, 
for instance, the economic situation is so serious that capital 
can not wait upon the cumbersome constitutional machine; 
at once industry must be freed from taxes, wages cut, 
and labour forced to work. Wherever I go in Central or 
Eastern Europe I find business-men hoping for a military 
dictatorship to eliminate governmental interference, keep 
down wages, and make the workers produce, at the point 
of a bayonet if necessary. The Italian capitalists have 
been able to achieve such a dictatorship by using against 
itself the proletarian revolt against the bourgeois State. 
The Fascist workers have overthrown indirect capitalist 
control only to set up a direct capitalist dictatorship. 

But this is not the end. In Italy the reactionary 
Fascist leaders won over from the communists and syndi- 
calists that indeterminate majority of the proletariat upon 
which all elections and revolutions depend, partly because 
Fascism dared take up the weapons of direct action which 
the Red leaders proposed but feared to use. Fascism 
supplied revolutionary leadership; its method suited the 
popular mood. It offered, moreover, not only action and 
a high-sounding labour-platform but work—a job in hard 
times. The capitalists boycotted the man who belonged 
to a labour-union, but permitted him to work if he joined 
the Fascist union. I recently travelled on a large Italian 
ship whose crew two years ago was communist or syndi- 
calist almost to a man. To-day it is the same crew, but 
Fascist, save for a lone stoker and a mechanic, who are 
Reds secretly. I heard similar stories in factories from 
Milan to Naples. But Mussolini the dictator is not so 
popular as Mussolini the revolutionist. His promises to 
the workers are unredeemed; he has quashed the proceed- 
ings against the great war-profiteers, lifted the tax on 
capital, and given the financiers and industrialists a free 
hand. In order to retain power he is disbanding the old 
Fascist units, and organizing their criminal elements and 
bourgeois young bloods into a legalized super-army of 
White guards. For his former proletarian supporters are 
already coming out into the streets against him. 

In other countries, however, where the Fascist organiza- 
tions are new, there is a repetition of the earlier Italian 
phase. Their constituency and strength is still proletarian, 
their platform “more power to the workers.” The mood 
of mass-revolt is captured, and directed against parlia- 
mentary government (even against White government, as 
in Hungary) and against socialist organizations, by clever 
demagogues and roughnecks. Big business stays in the 
background and pays the bills. As in Italy, such decep- 
tion can not be maintained for long. Before the discon- 
tented turn upon their false leaders, however, the present 
strife may have so weakened the authority of the demo- 
cratic State on the one hand, and dissipated the strength of 
the proletariat on the other, that capital will remain 
dictator of what little is left of Europe. But this leaves 
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out of account an important factor, the Communist party. 

Obviously, the immediate effect of the European Fas- 
cist movement on all socialist organizations has been a 
destructive one; officers have been jailed and murdered, 
headquarters and presses destroyed, unions and parties 
disrupted, members lost to the Whites or driven into 
exile or underground. Nevertheless the gain, I am 
assured by communists, may be much greater than the 
loss. Say the communists: “There is always a potential 
mood of revolution among the proletariat, and economic 
crises growing progressively worse can be depended upon 
to make the potential actual. But the difficulty is to 
overcome the wage-slave’s traditional fear and fatal 
respect for authority. He wants to use force but does not 
really believe he can; he is paralysed. He must see to 
believe. Now the Fascisti have proved to the workers 
of the world that revolution succeeds. Direct action is 
no longer a theory, nor dictatorship a lost cause. The 
Fascisti are destroying for us the bourgeois State of 
liberals and social-democrats, and literally arming and> 
training the proletariat for the communist revolution. . . .” 
Although one may doubt, as I do, the imminence of 
successful communist revolution anywhere in Europe, one 
must admit the premises if not the conclusions of the 
above argument. Moreover, from Berlin to Belgrade, I 
find a much stronger communist current among the rank 
and file this winter than last. Post-war communism was 
never so weak as it was a year ago, and never so strong 
as it is to-day; certainly not in the abortive period of 1919, 
when it had to rely on the social-democratic aid which 
caused its inner collapse. Until now communism has had 
no hold on the general European proletariat, which—for 
all its Marxian terminology and organized “Internationals” 
—has been less militantly class-conscious than even back- 
ward American labour. But now economic pressure, 
imperialist diplomacy, and social-democratic Governments 
have conspired together to create a situation in which 
many workers believe that communism is the only remain- 
ing solution. The shock of Soviet compromises in Russia 
has worn off; the necessity is understood. The Commun- 
ist International has learned by past mistakes and is in 
better fighting-trim than ever before; the semi-socialists 
have been weeded out. The anarchist-syndicalists have 
had their chance—as in Italy in 1920—and failed. Really, 
the Communist party has no competitors in the revolu- 
tionary field, except the Fascisti. 

Therefore, communist victory might be assured if the 
revolutionary discontent with parliamentary procedure and 
institutions, which is now flowing like a wave over Europe, 
were the chief current in this political and economic chaos. 
But it is not. There is a more powerful force at work; 
an undertow which is carrying Europe—wherever she is 
going. 

Nationalism! The people, in the very act of fleeing the 
consequences of the last orgy, are ready to fight more 
nationalist wars. Even most of the industrial proletariat 
have not learned the lesson. To take an extreme example: 
the strongest Communist party, excepting only the Rus- 
sian, is that of Czecho-Slovakia, and yet its representative 
leaders are not internationalists on the test-issue; they 
tell me they would fight against Hungary, to maintain the 
present dominance of Czechs over Slovaks. In Hungary 
my experience has been that the socialists are hardly less- 
nationalistic than Horthy himself. In Poland, Jugoslavia, 
Italy, the socialist—except small communist groups mostly 
underground—talk utter chauvinism. Only the Bulgarian 
and German communists can be counted upon to oppose, 
as they are now doing, the several nationalist wars which 
are being fomented. The rest of the European proletariat 
will fight when the call comes. If this is true of so-called 
socialists and of labour, only persons who have actually 
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listened to the peasants and the bourgeoisie can realize the 
inevitability of more wars in the near future. It is this, 
rather than the unreliable men at the head of affairs, 
which crushes hope. Passions of covetousness and hatred 
loosened by the peace-treaties; obsessions of fear in vic- 
torious countries, of revenge in the defeated; conflicting 
patriotisms wild and irresponsible, stampeded by the com- 
mon danger which should sober and unite them all! 
Central and Eastern Europe, outside of northern Germany, 
is an armed camp from the Russian border to the Adriatic. 
Hardly a month goes by without sudden secret mobiliza- 
tion in some country. The people are willing—revolution- 
ists who would overthrow the Governments and yet fight 
their nationalist battles. This explains, or rather states, 
the mystery of Fascismo. 

Nationalist war, class-war, appeals to force—that 
Europe is entering a period of violence and decline, in 
which political institutions are weakened and economic 


and social control revert from the modern city to a mediz- 


val peasantry, is not prophecy. The violence and disinte- 
gration have begun. I am, etc., 


LUDWELL DENNY. 


Pra HEAT RE. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE ACTORS. 


Nor even the so-called art-theatre can entirely or 
permanently ignore the box office. It is true that 
crowds before the box office do not necessarily mean 
a worthy play inside the theatre. But it is also true 
that if nobody comes to the box office, something is 
wrong with the play. By its very nature the theatre 
implies an audience, though not necessarily a vast one; 
and if the traffic of the stage does not interest enough 
people to compose an audience, it has somehow failed. 
Since time has long since proved that those plays of 
Shakespeare which are most commonly acted are, 
under the right conditions, entirely capable of attract- 
ing audiences, it is quite fair to apply a box-office test 
to the Shakespearean productions now or recently on 
Broadway, in an endeavour to determine what ele- 
ments in them are apparently the most important in 
drawing an audience. If, of two productions, one 
attracts the crowd and the other does not, the elements 
which the successful production exclusively possesses 
may surely be looked upon as the probable cause of its 
success. Since we have been able to witness, one after 
the other, four productions, two of them of the same 
play, we have as good a chance of comparison as is 
likely to come our way in a generation. 

The most popular of the four seems to have been the 
“Hamlet,” produced by Mr. Arthur Hopkins, designed 
by Mr. Robert Edmond Jones, and acted by Mr. John 
Barrymore. Easily the least popular was the “Romeo 
and Juliet,’ produced and designed by the same two 
men, in the same general style, and acted by Miss 
Ethel Barrymore. Since there is little difference in the 
popularity of these two star actors, brother and sister, 
and since the same attempt was made in both produc- 
tions to achieve a more or less expressionistic, per- 
manent setting, and a plastic stage, the fact that this 
“Hamlet” exceeded Booth’s record of playing a hun- 
dred nights to crowded houses and that “Romeo and 
Juliet” was almost neglected by the public, must be 
due to some feature in the production of “Hamlet” 
which was lacking in the other. To be sure, it is only 
fair to say that “Hamlet” is always the more popular 
play; but “Romeo and Juliet” has been popular enough 
in the not remote past to make the comparison fair. 
When Julia Marlowe, as a girl, acted it, with Robert 


Vienna. 


Taber as Romeo, there were never rows on rows of 
empty seats. 

“Hamlet” is an emotional story of a man of refine- 
ment and delicate affections who is driven to bloody 
deeds; and in proportion as the audience is affected by 
the emotion of the story and suffers with its hero, it 
is a successful performance. The great majority of 
those who saw the recent revival were so affected. 
John Barrymore made Hamlet live for them. They 
saw him as a prince; they gave him their sympathy ; 
they were tortured and suffered with him; and they 
felt, too, the enveloping beauty of this tragic tale. 

“Romeo and Juliet” is a romantic tragedy of young 
love. , It is, as George Moore said of Schumann’s 
songs, the moonlit lakes and nightingales of passion. 
It quivers and throbs with adolescent ecstasy, and it 
has about it the tender heartbreak of the first bloom 
and freshness of the mating passion. If a performance 
does not reflect this, if it does not sweep the audience 
back into those early memories of love, it is not 
“Romeo and Juliet.” The performance of which Miss 
Ethel Barrymore was the star most certainly did not do 
this. Her Juliet was a mature woman, and the Romeo 
who came beneath her balcony lacked real ecstasy. 
Those who saw the performance, and who could also 
remember Miss Marlowe in her exquisite girlhood, 
had no need to be told what was the trouble. But, for 
that matter, neither did anybody else. Neither in the 
case of “Hamlet” nor in that of “Romeo and Juliet” 
did the stage-setting or the method of production have 
much to do with the ultimate result. The power of 
acting to cause the audience to participate in the story 
made the first a success; the failure of the acting to 
sweep the audience into the story made the second a 
failure. 

Now comes another “Romeo and Juliet,’ acted by 
Miss Jane Cowl and Mr. Rollo Peters, and staged by 
Mr. Frank Reicher. The settings are simple; a sort 
of compromise between the older realism and the new 
suggestiveness. Miss Cowl is not a girl; she can 
scarcely be much younger than Miss Barrymore. Yet 
this production works its magic over the audience. It 
has ecstasy and passion. Mr. Reicher, the director, 
keeps the story moving briskly. Miss Cowl and Mr. 
Peters are, to use Milton’s definition of poetry, “simple, 
sensuous and impassioned.” Juliet is a girl again; 
Romeo a bemused but happy lover ; and the audience is 
satisfied. 

The fourth of our sudden outburst of Shakespearean 
revivals is the Belasco-Warfield production of “The 
Merchant of Venice.” This play is staged, of course, 
in the old-fashioned manner. Mr. Belasco has 
attempted to rebuild Venice upon the stage of the 
Lyceum Theatre. Some of the sets have considerable 
beauty, chiefly the interior scenes. The street-scenes, 
of course, are absurd, as any attempt is absurd to scale 
architecture down; absurd and ugly. They remind 
one of a cemetery, where the grassy slopes are strewn 
with Doric temples ten feet long and eight feet high. 
The use of these clumsy, realistic sets, moreover, 
compels strange condensations and rearrangements 
of the text. Nevertheless, were the scenery the only 
consideration, there are certainly enough people in New 
York who still feel happier in the presence of old- 
fashioned scenic realism to compose just as numerous 
audiences for this play as there are to compose audi- 
ences for the modern “Hamlet.” Indeed, on that basis, 
the Belascan production would probably be much the 
more popular. The fact is, however, that it is not the 
more popular. It cost, they say, a quarter of a million 
dollars; but an ungrateful public, in spite of that fact, 
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and in spite of the personal popularity of Mr. War- 
field, is neglecting it. 

Why? Simply because Mr. Warfield’s Shylock 1s 
neither one thing nor the other, it has neither tragic 
pathos nor malignant unction; he captures neither 
the imagination nor the heart; he is a pedlar who 
has lost his licence, but he does not dare to be 
a comic butt, as Shakespeare no doubt intended; be- 
cause the story drags, overloaded with “atmospheric” 
detail; because Portia has no charm and Jessica and 
Lorenzo can not read their magic, moonlit lines; be- 
cause, in short, “The Merchant of Venice” of William 
Shakespeare is not waked to life. 

The sum of the whole matter would seem to be that 
the secret of putting Shakespeare successfully on the 
stage is to act him properly, and to the hilt. We have 
witnessed productions with realistic sets, with 
expressionistic sets, with sets that were betwixt and 
between. In April, indeed, we are promised a produc- 
tion with no sets at all, which may succeed as well as 
any of them, if it is well enough acted. The story must 
come over clearly and swiftly; the poetry must be 
spoken as poetry; the leading characters must wake in 
us the full and right response which we know, of old, 
is potential in them. Everything else is secondary. 
Just now New. York is going through a strange kind 
of Russian worship, bowing down to the players of 
the Moscow Art Theatre. They are good players, who 
have long acted together in a restricted repertoire, 
under extremely able direction. But they are not 
celestial visitors, divinely endowed; there is nothing 
magical about their acting. It would be perfectly pos- 
sible to duplicate their performances with our own 
actors, in a play of our own, if New York would sup- 
port a Manhattan Art Theatre, instead of one from 
Moscow. The company which the Theatre Guild as- 
sembled a year ago, for example, to play Shaw’s “Back 
to Methuselah,” would, if the Guild could have kept 
them intact for a year or two, have developed an 
ensemble worth pages of comment. The Moscow Art 
Theatre, if it teaches us anything, ought to teach us 
that in the spoken drama the actor is of supreme 
importance; and when the actors work harmoniously 
together for the good of the play, we have the theatre 
at the peak of its power. Nothing else will boost it 
there. But, for that matter, a little consideration of 
our own Shakespearean revivals this winter teaches us 
the same thing. 

Hence, when Mr. Augustus Thomas and Mr. Abra- 
ham Lincoln Erlanger and Mr. Lee Shubert and Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler talk of their “National 
Theatre,” and when, upon investigation, one finds not 
a single actor on the board of managers, nor any indi- 
cation that the scheme contemplates a permanent com- 
pany to train actors into an ensemble, under the direc- 
tion of some fellow-player who understands both them 
and the drama, the best one can raise by way of 


response is a crooked smile. 
WALTER PRICHARD EATON. 


MISCELLANY. 


Tr affords satisfaction to know that the ideals of the Ku 
Klux Klan have not permeated the entire soul of Georgia: 
the State is bad only in spots, like the curate’s egg. It has 
heartened me to discover a Georgian newspaper breaking 
a lance for free speech, free press and academic free- 
dom. The Columbus Enquirer-Sun recently condemned, 
editorially, two members of the “Prudential” Committee 
(happy name!) of the University of Georgia, for voting 
in favour of this resolution: “Recognizing the high 
motive of the Georgian Cracker in arranging for the publi- 


cation of a series of articles on the larger cities of Georgia 
and without comment on the facts set forth in the first 
article published concerning the city of Macon, the 
Prudential Committee expresses its opinion that the 
publication of specific articles in criticism of municipali- 
ties in Georgia is entirely without the province of a 
student-publication in the University of Georgia, and 
therefore requests the management of said college publica- 
tion to discontinue the publication of this series of articles 
along that line.” 


Tue name of the legendary person who set fire to the 
Alexandrian library in order to become immortal, has 
been lost to the world; but I gladly do my bit towards 
starting the fame of Messrs. Marcus McWhorter and 
Hugh Rowe on its reverberating way towards an eager 
and expectant posterity. It is fair to Mr. Harry Hodgson, 
the third prudential committee-man, to record his objec- 
‘tions to the resolution: “I vote No on the resolution, on 
the ground that the series of proposed articles were to be 
written by residents of the various Georgian cities whose 
criticisms were to be constructive and friendly and for 
upbuilding rather than for destructive purposes. The 
editors of the Cracker had the best motives in the study of 
diagnoses of Georgian cities, and to request their discon- 
tinuance seemed to be a discouragement of proper journal- 
istic enterprise and initiative.” 


I pip not read the piece on Macon, but it must have been 
good reading; innocuous material rarely rouses the ire 
of educators or trustees. It is a pity that publication of 
the series was interrupted, for it would seem as if the 
students have been deprived of an excellent opportunity 
to make their college life more vivid. Here are a crew 
of youths preparing to enter the world, and as soon as 
they give the first sign of critical interest in the life about 
them, they feel the heavy lid of propriety shut down on 
them! That the students are not made of revolutionary 
stuff is manifest, for they submit respectfully, saying, 
“In view of the request of the Prudential Committee, 
which is of course mandatory, the Cracker abandons its 
projected series on the cities of Georgia.” 


THE citizens of Columbus seemed to have no fear of the 
student-historians; for their Chamber of Commerce 
actually requested publication of the diagnosis (or post- 
mortem) of their town. May it not have been fear of 
what would be said of Atlanta, home of Coca Cola and 
the Federal Prison, that led to the interdict of Messrs. 
McWhorter and Rowe? Perhaps it was well that the 
Cracker was obliged to desist, for the paper on Atlanta, 
by Miss Frances Newman, was thus released to the 
larger public which is reached by that independent vehicle 
of thought and criticism, the Reviewer of Richmond, 
Virginia. 


Hens have been decoyed from their daylight-occupation 
into laying eggs at all hours, by the simple expedient of 
turning on the electric lights; and, similarly, the people 
of New York are now likely to believe that the silly 
season, usually associated with the dog-days, has arrived, 
because of the recurrence of the solemn lists of “ten 
books you would take if you were condemned to a desert 
island.” Practically every symposiast includes the Bible 
and Shakespeare. What an interesting game it would 
be to guess the ten books which certain people of impor- 
tance would choose! It was a foregone conclusion that 
Mr. Joseph Dana Miller of the Single Tax Review would 
name “Progress and Poverty’; one is led to wonder 
why Mr. Franklin P. Adams chose the “Home Book of 
| Verse” when he could so easily have substituted a prose- 
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volume by rolling his own poetry, he being such a versa- 
tile citizen. Which ten would Mr. Shaw take along? 
(Foolish question! for Mr. Shaw would discover some 
means of evading the sentence, say by sending a substi- 
tute; for example, by asking Mr. Webb to go and get 
some statistics.) Or Mr. Sumner? (The Freeman may 
have to decline to print lists submitted in reply to this 
question.) Some of my friends, I am confident, would 
not depart without a, copy of the “Bartender’s Guide,” 
carefully wrapped in oil-skin. 


As a practical person I am struck by the light manner 
in which those about to spend the remainder of their 
days in isolation on an island (nobody means a desert, 
literally), fail to consider that they need at least one 
book for the physical man. A savage indigenous to the 
jungle does not require a printed guide to life in the open: 
the problem of food, shelter and clothing never presents 
itself, because his instinct leads him to the necessaries 
of life. A civilized man, a Robinson Crusoe, learns from 
experience; but I take it that Dr. Henry van Dyke or 
Mayor Hylan or Herr Stinnes or Mr. Paderewski might 
get chilblains or a disordered stomach before he accus- 
tomed himself to the new regimen. The Bible and the 
other nine volumes might afford consolation in such a 
plight, but a useful book on mushrooms or on the practice 
of life in the open, would help to ward off casualties and 
would have the effect of making the nine books for the 
spirit more enjoyable. These would-be deserters from 
civilization seem to think that there will be an automat- 
restaurant on the island, and that hordes of cabbies, ready 
to carry them and their boxes up from the dock, will be 
awaiting them. Coming of a people famed for their 
efficiency, it is odd that none should think of the practical 
aspects of life in the new world to which his imagination 
leads him. Is it, perhaps, that our reputation for efficiency 
gives us a false confidence, and that this self-confidence, 
in turn, begets an unqestioning satisfaction with all of 
our own performances ? 
JOURNEYMAN. 


ART. 
peneyy “ART OF COLOUR”: I. 

THERE appeared lately in the Freeman a series of three 
atticles written by Mr. Willard Huntington Wright 
upon the subject of the future of painting. This study 
of the modern movement in the arts yields suggestive 
reading. The gist of the essay is laid down in two con- 
siderations: the first is a benevolent critique of the 
“new movement,” notably as it affects painting; the 
second is the proposition of detaching from the art of 
painting (in the older acceptation of the term) a novel 
category of art. It is affirmed that painting has 
entirely lost its value as an esthetic stimulant. Design 
has become uninteresting, and the virtue of pigment 
as an irritant, employed in painting, has become en- 
tirely inadequate. The cause of this is twofold. First, 
comes the public’s indifference to spiritual content, as 
conveyed by design; and second, follows the utter lack 
of receptive irritability in the modern nervous system 
caused by exhaustion due to habitual waste of energy. 
To be amused, the public needs sharper stimuli than 
art’s suave and reflective enjoyment can afford. It 
needs coarser excitements and more and more pun- 
gent stimuli which appeal directly to the sphere of 
crude sensual perception. One of these, Mr. Wright 
asserts, can be pure colour. We learn that art’s main 
object being sensuous excitation, and pigment being 
a feeble surrogatum for colour-intensities as furnished 
by meteoric phenomena, a new and stronger medium of 


expression must be found to enable the artist to pro- 
duce the thrill demanded by the decrepit nervous 
apparatus of contemporary man. In the older art of 
painting, design was the dominant feature, colour an 
accessory. In the new art, colour is to become abso- 
lute mistress, even to the exclusion of all design; and 
justification of the departure is sought in the novel 
thesis that art’s reflective component, its intellectual 
essence—that is, design—has become inadequate to 
stir interest. The only hope for the future of art is in 
the search for new stimuli, in the finding of new media 
of expression, which will permit, or even invite, unlim- 
ited increase of the intensity of purely sensual 
titillation—an ecstasis akin to, if not identical with, the 
rapture reserved by nature, and on account of its 
exhausting character wisely limited, to the ecstatic 
moments of the act of reproduction. 

This view of the object of art recalls the orgiastic 
element of the ancient cult of Dionysus. It utterly 
lacks, however, its spiritual dignity and religious sanc- 
tion, for confessedly it is crassly hedonistic. Note- 
worthy also is the fact that this new view of things 
implies frank abandonment not only of the Hellenic 
art-canon of noble moderation, but also of Hsieh Ho’s 
Chinese version of the same doctrine, as quoted by Mr. 
Wright himself in the third article of his series. 

These remarks, however, should not be misunder- 
stood to mean that Mr. Wright’s idea is entirely devoid 
of sense. In a subsequent part of this paper the sub- 
ject will be taken up again, to be dealt with according 
to its undeniable merits. My objections are not 
directed against the idea itself, but refer to the uncalled 
for slighting of the art of painting as exercised since 
its beginnings, and the absurd and unbiological tenet, 
that a nervous apparatus, exhausted through excess or 
disease, is fit for setting standards, and ought to be 
accepted as a competent authority in matters of art. 

Let us now take up the first consideration of Mr. 
Wright’s essay, that is, the merits of what is called the 
new movement. To do this, it will be useful to review 
certain fundamentals of all art-expression. Aristotle’s 
dictum, that art’s essential function is the imitation of 
natural phenomena, remains unshaken to this day. 
Whatever may be its medium, all art is confined with- 
in the limits of the senses. Perception, mentation, and 
reproduction can not be accomplished without the 
mediation of the nervous system. 

The central point of the new movement seems to rest 
in an aversion from and the rejection of what consti- 
tutes definiteness and completeness, however transient, 
in a mature organism, 

Maturity is the physical and mental acme and attain- 
able perfection of organic development. This fleeting 
state of relative completeness, called maturity, is de- 
termined by the presence of a complex of harmoniously 
co-ordinated functions. In observing these functions, 
we see that while the lower senses are permitted, or 
rather encouraged, to fulfill certain humble but exceed- 
ingly vital services, their work is nevertheless kept un- 
der surveillance of and in subjection to the moderating 
discipline of the higher senses. Foremost of these is 
sight, which holds the closest informative relationship 
with the central seat of intelligence. The perceptive 
work of the eye, for instance, contains critical and 
quasi-analytic properties, which by a sort of instructive 
selection carry to the reason the elements needed for a 
rapid comprehension of the meaning of external phe- 
nomena. Among the senses, the eye possesses the 
keenest scent—flair—for, literally “at a glance,” 
uncovering the links of ordinary causality. 

The function of the eye is composed of two sepa- 
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rable elements. The lower one of these elements is the 
perception of colour, a purely sensual, direct, and al- 
most unreflective act. It is closely related to the facul- 
ties of the lower senses. Its appeal to the emotions, 
like that of all the lower senses, is immediate and 
powerful, for it is rooted in the fundamental irritabil- 
ity of organic matter, which, in a primordial way, 
responds to vibratory, chemical and pressural stimuli. 
Probably all these are identical in their ultimate 


essence, but that lies beyond the scope of our present 


consideration. 

The higher one of the two elements concerned in 
visual perception consists in the ability to appreciate 
outline, design, and plastic contour—hence, necessarily, 
also relativity and causation. This quality is the one 
which takes intense delight in the study of natural 
forms, which tries its forces at their reproduction by 
imitation, and which, in the exercise of a quasi-creative 
potency, evolves by original invention, new images 
suggested by pre-existent schemata of nature. This is 
the attribute which of all senses stamps sight as the 
most reasoning and most exalted one. 

Similarly, the sense of hearing also has two distinct 
‘functional components. The lower, purely sensual one, 
serves the perception of mere sound. It is analogous 
with that part of visual perception which conveys to 
sight the sensation of mere colour. This humbler 
factor of acoustic irritability is the one which by trans- 
mitting vocal ejaculations of joy or suffering, appeals 
to the emotions even more powerfully than the ocular 
perception of colour can do. The other and nobler 
element of the sense of hearing parallels the eye’s 
ability to observe outline and design; it consists in the 
capacity to recognize sounds grouped in articulate 
speech-forms, each word of which, translated into 
mental patterns based on visual symbols, is conveyed 
and made available to the intellect. The essence of 
human speech is the articulate combination of separate 
sounds into word-images. Another side of this same 
form-comprehension is the faculty of appreciating tonal 
interval, sequence and free figuration. Upon these 
factors the structure of musical form is erected. This 
diacritic faculty of sight and hearing, by which eye and 
ear can separate the purely sensual perceptions of mere 
colour and mere sound, on one hand, from the quasi- 
intellectual visual appreciation of design, and from the 
acoustic identification of musical phrase-form or of 
articulate speech on the other, justifies their popular 
designation by the term of the higher senses. ‘That 
such a functional faculty of distinction is not a mere 
assumption, but is based cn objective reality, is proven 
by the existence of partial or total colour-blindness, 
and of a corresponding acoustic defect which might be 
designated as “tonal deafness,” that is the incapacity 
for distinguishing one musical tone from another, and 
to recognize melody or harmony. To people thus 
afflicted, colour-disharmony and musical cacophony do 
not exist. It is very probable that functional gaps of 
this character depend on certain hitherto unrecognized 
organic, minute anatomical defects. 

Tonal form must necessarily be constructed out of 
tonal units, that is, single musical notes, which may be 
compared to individual stones employed in the erection 
of a building. Similarly, it may be said that in painting 
colour constitutes, so to say, the raw material which 
design orders and arranges into a reasoned structure. 
Colour lends to design a semblance of solid, sensual 
reality by filling in the vacant spaces left between out- 
lines. It has not escaped Mr. Wright that black and 
white work need not be entirely devoid of this simulac- 
rum of solidity, for it knows how to suggest colour by 


varying nuances of shading, or by application of what 
in French phraseology is called “les valeurs.” In this, 
as in many other fields, empiricism far preceded theory. 
Ancient draftsmen very early developed a skill in 
truthfully rendering colour-values by appropriate shad- 
ing; they did this long before photography learned, 
through the discovery of the process of chromatic 
correction, to return true colour-values in black and 
white. 

However all this may be, it seems clear that we must 
seek the roots of all art in the dominance of visual 
design and acoustic form over mere colour and mere 
sound, which are nothing but the raw substance, to be 
co-ordinated by intelligence into the concrete image 
of Plato’s eidolon, that is, ideal artistic form. 

The higher senses, as reason’s handmaidens, insist, 
as it were, on disentangling from confusing appear- 
ances the underlying design, the form—that is, the idea 
—in all phenomena. They love order, rule, measure, 
proportion and co-ordination ; they revolt at excess and 
are intolerant of the everlasting fortissimo. By incul- 
cating respect for the limits of human endurance, they 
tend to preserve intact an ever-fresh, naive and tender 
receptivity of the nervous system. Uppermost of all, 
while they remain normal, the intellectual factors 
governing the work of the higher senses abhor a sur- 
feit of artificial stimulation—one of the chief 
desiderata of the modern movement—a stimulation 
comparable to that induced by alcohol, and by the abuse 
of violent condiments exhibited for the purpose of 
whipping up jaded sensibilities. Healthy senses seem 
thus instinctively to shrink from inevitable numbing by 
excess, and from final wreck of their receptivity. The 
rage for overstimulation cultivated by the new move- 
ment, and wrongly charged to the peculiarities of 
modern life—for nobody need, nor can be compelled 
to adopt its excess—amounts to a negation of the 
best of the canons of taste and wisdom, that is, the 
rational and self-measured enjoyment of what is good 
and beautiful in life. 

The curbing of the lower by the quasi-intellectual 
faculties of the higher senses, their discipline, in short, 
is what stirs up the ire of the zealots of the new move- 
ment. It is a strangely unreasoning and unhistorical 
animosity, which expresses itself in terms of derision 
and contempt for all the older manifestations of art. 
“The school” with its discipline is the bugbear of the 
new cult, though it is well known, that even the most 
primitive arts of savage existence—so much admired 
by the new movement—their sculpture and all their 
graphic work, including tattooing, is the result of age- 
long transmission from master to pupil. 

From this novel dislike of the attributes of maturity 
flow two preferences. One is warmed into sympathy 
by the contemplation of the attributes of retarded or 
arrested development ; the other delights in looking for 
the signs which mark acceleration towards senile or 
pathological decrepitude. 

The former tendency manifests itself in the favour 
shown to the chaotic, the primitive, and to rudimentary 
or embryonic states of organic development as worthy 
objects of artistic endeavour. It appears also in the 
affectation of puerile artistic impulses pertaining to 
normal childhood, or to savage art; to those of the 
belated infantilism of adult age; or finally, even to the 
uncoordinated, senseless scribblings and daubs of 
idiocy. 

Hankering after the signs of premature decay is the 
opposite pole of this extravagance in taste. It consists 
in the fervent cult of the appearances of pathologic 
decay, and of those lamentable aspects of senile im- 
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potence which are devoid of pathos and dignity. It 
luxuriates in what is repulsive and hideous in old age 
and disease. 

These inclinations are persistently paraded as some- 
thing original, new, and praiseworthy. As there is 
nothing easier than the presentation of grotesque 
ugliness, the ready access to this sort of art is made to 
serve the blatant theory that training, discipline, and 
respect for historical precedents are the assassins of 
true art, which must be the child of undisciplined 
impulse alone, and of pure “intuition,” whatever that 
may be. Hence comes the stress laid on the confused, 
chaotic, rudimentary; the penchant towards what is 
bizarre, morbid, and alas! too often, towards the 
frankly perverse. The childish veneration of eccen- 
tricity qua eccentricity, even if it lack any redeeming 
trait, and a truly rustic form of genuine, medieval 
superstition, maintained and fed by humiliating cults 
of crude mysticism, are all thriving with amazing 
vigour in the “well rotted” soil of modernism. 

The philosophic observer of this new movement can 
not help recognizing in it the symptoms of a periodical, 
hence transient, state of exhaustion, comparable to that 
which, in the seasonal sequence, determines winter. 
The pathological ingredient is a natural part of the 
phenomenon. 

Let us now pass on to the second consideration, which 
represents the principal subject of Mr. Wright’s essay. 
It is the new concept, called by him “The Art of 
Colour,” as distinct from the conventional meaning of 
the art of painting. He states that the essential element 
of the zsthetic effect of old-fashioned painting does not 
inhere at all in the employment of colour, which, he 
thinks—erroneously I believe—is merely accidental 
and accessory ; but that it is due to design, form, and 
composition—all of which may find perfectly adequate 
expression in sober blacks and whites. This statement 
conveys only a part of the whole truth, however, for 
we know that nuances of black and grey shading may 
be made to suggest colour through what bears the 
technical designation of colour-values. This method 
of expression, however, can be accepted only as a 
suggestion for genuine pigment, which always has been 
and will for ever remain the necessary raw material of 
painting. Imitation being the primitive impulse from 
which all arts have sprung, there is every reason to 
assume that, if not from the beginning, the use of 
colour was added to the imitation of outline at a very 
early date. The Neolithic coloured relief sculptures 
found in the caves of Altamira are proof of this 
statement. 

Our essayist further says that the modern movement 
has arrived at the point where design is more and more 
ignored, and increasing stress is laid upon the exclusive 
stimulus of pure colour, which, he asserts, has a much 
stronger and far more immediate appeal to the emotions 
than bare design. He strengthens his thesis by the 
observation that, by analogy, the emotional appeal of 
sound (especially in the primitive vocalized sounds of 
mirth or of distress) is more direct and stronger than 
that of sound formalized in the shape of music. All 
this is correct as far as it goes, but it does not go far 
enough; for he omits to say that senses lower than 
sight or hearing—namely: smell, taste, and touch—far 
surpass the former ones in the immediacy and force of 
their appeal to the emotions. If the intensity of this 
appeal alone were an adequate criterion of selective 
artistic worth, the cultivation of the lower senses ought 
to have produced higher and more exquisite forms of 
art than those mediated by sight and hearing. Further- 
more, were this so, then it may have been expected that 


the lowest one of all the senses, that is, touch, which 
in erotic ecstasy has the power of completely submerg- 
ing conscious personality, ought to have produced the 
highest forms of art-manifestation. 

We find then, that according to the statements of its 
most ardent advocates, the raison détre of the new 
movement is based on two tendencies: first, the belit- 
tling of the intellectual elements of form and design, 
both in visual and acoustic art; second, the exaggera- 
tion of the importance, in painting and music, of the 
purely sensual factors, their quasi-bestial substrata, 
that is, colour and sound. 

Predominance of the intellectual element in the arts 
implies reflection, measure, balance, rule and control. 
These factors determine the modes of pleasure which 
seek gratification in variety of form, dependent on 
invention rather than on brute intensity. Now, pre- 
dominance of the purely sensual effect of colour or 
sound knows only one form of change that yields 
satisfaction to dulled perceptions. This, according to 
the teachings of the apostles of the new gospel, is the 
augmentation of intensity achieved by forcing the im- 
pact of stimuli towards the maximum of receptivity. 
This again leads to the perpetual fortissimo, to the 
crowding together and the piling up of cacophony 
beyond the limits of human endurance—to the intro- 
duction of instruments into the orchestra for the 
production of nerve-shaking noises of great refinement 
and variation of cruelty—a cruelty which exults as 
much in receiving as in giving perverse-delectable pain. 
From this tendency issues that art of painting 
which flouts design and prefers to revel in a riot of 
crude, unrelated colour-contrasts; from it rises also a 
strange art of poetry which glories in defying common 
sense both as to form and content. Thus insult is 
added to injury, for perverse and impotent eccentricity 
is exalted to the seat of creative genius. 

It is true enough that colour affords distinct pleasure 
to the eye; but for enduring effect, colour by itself, 
especially in its highest intensities, soon fatigues atten- 
tion, unless it be supported by a scaffolding of design. 
This alone is capable of satisfying man’s inborn urge 
towards sounding the depths of causality, and his 
nassionate longing for comprehension. 

ARPAD G. GERSTER. 


(To be concluded.) 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS. 


LAND FOR LO. 

Sirs: Speaking of racial minorities, I beg to wonder why 
the “committee of citizens’ mentioned in your issue of 31 
January does not appeal to Mr. Harding to have a few 
million dollars set aside to provide a homeland for the 
Pueblo Indians. Indeed it would not take so huge a sum to 
establish irrigation-projects which would reclaim land enough 
in the south-west for the poor Indian, and his white and 
Mexican neighbours as well. The problem of the Pueblo 
Indians seems to me a rather enormous beam. I am, etc., 


New Vork City. Hazet ANDREWS. 


NOTHING SECEDES LIKE SECESSION. 

Sirs: In your issue of 10 January you devoted a page to 
“Secession,” as explained by Mr. Gorham B. Munson. You 
spoke of his article, “The Mechanics for a Literary Secession,” 
as being “in the current issue” of “the little review, Secession.” 
As it happens, the article in question was printed in the third 
anniversary issue of my own S\N. 

In the interests of accuracy and in all fairness to myself 
and the other S,N-ers, will you please correct this error in 
an early issue? I am, etc., 


Northampton, Massachusetts. Norman Firts. 
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THE MORALS OF JOURNALISM. 

Sirs: Unfortunately, it is doubtful if those mentioned in the 
story from the Chicago Tribune of 10 January, quoted in a 
letter from Mr. J. Arthur Swinson in your issue of 31 
January, ever see the Freeman; and so as an alumnus of the 
University of Chicago and as a newspaper-man familiar with 
the facts, I should like to correct the impression which the 
reprinting of the Tribune’s story must have intensified. 

The Tribune reported that when a representative of the 
Russian Relief sought subscriptions among students of the 
University of Chicago for students of Russian universities, 
his address was interrupted, and he was told that “students 
in Russian universities are not worth helping,” being “lazy 
and unworthy. If they went through a hundred universities, 
they would still not benefit society.” There was more in 
the same vein. A reporter from my paper, the Chicago 
American, followed up the Tribune story, in the quite busi- 
nesslike hope of getting a juicier piece (from our point of 
view), but the yarn, as we in the business say, “fell down.” 
I verified his report, and I know that what actually happened 
was this: 

The Relief agent’s appeal was to have been made to the 
law-school, not to the general student-body as the Tribune 
said; he was told that the students of the University, as a 
group of which the law-students were a part, had already 
contributed a substantial sum to aid Russian students (which 
was true); and it was suggested by the authorities that, in- 
asmuch as a great number of law-students were scraping 
through the University on their own efforts and, accordingly, 
had very little money, another drive be not made. 

Familiar with newspaper-technique as you must be, you 
realize that stories are manufactured at the rewrite man’s 
desk nowanights. Apparently, the rewrite man who composed 
the Tribune’s story was carried away by loyalty to the 
traditions, etc., of his paper; for he put sentences and 
sentiments into the mouth of the poor collegian he quoted, 
with such gusto that we who know that collegian were 
dazed by his sudden command of rhetoric. 

The Tribune’s story, sprouting from a ripe enough seed, 
became, in the form in which it was published, a toadstool. 
To a newspaper-man, it is explicable (particularly to one 
familiar with the Tribune’s Bourbon attitude towards every- 
thing, and its esoteric nastiness towards the University of 
Chicago); but there is so much that is disheartening about 
collegians nowadays that this particular smudge may, I think, 
be wiped away without investing the students at the University 
of Chicago with righteousness. I am, etc., 


Chicago. BARTLETT CORMACK. 
Sirs: In May, 1915, I too saw something on the “Lusitania.” 
It was not a gun in her stern-sheets, but an editorial, “The 
Law of the ‘Lusitania’ Case,” in the New York Times of 
Sunday, 9 May, in which the language of the Hague Con- 
vention was enthusiastically and effectually misquoted. It 
seems that Senator Stone made a speech on the sinking of 
the “Lusitania” which, in the lingo of to-day, would be 
termed less than one-half of one per cent American. In 
disposing of Senator Stone and raking the leaves over his 
grave, the Times said: 


“We overlook nothing, we take full account of all the 
facts—that the ‘Lusitania’ was an enemy ship flying the 
enemy flag, that she was carrying munitions of war to 
the enemy, and had on board reservists sailing for 
service in the British army. These undisputed facts gave 
the commander of the German submarine the right to 
destroy the ship. Nothing could give him the right to 
destroy or to imperil her crew and passengers. Senator 
Stone stumbles into a comparison with the status of 
neutrals within the walls of a fortified city under siege. 
But international law requires the besieging force to give 
notice of bombardment. ‘The officer in command of 
an attacking force,’ so runs the language of the Hague 
Convention, ‘must, before commencing a bombardment, 
in cases of assault, do all in his power to warn the 
authorities.’ Neither in law nor custom is there any extension 
for this act of monstrous inhumanity, etc. etc.” 


It seemed somewhat preposterous that the Hague delegates 
should seriously have attempted to control actual fighting 


conditions. A trip to the library confirmed this suspicion. 
On page 220 of “Texts of the Peace Conferences at the 
Hague,’ 1899 and 1907, Ginn and Co., Boston 1908, we read 
under article twenty-six: 


“The officer in command of an attacking force must, before 
commencing a bombardment, except in cases of assault, do 
all in his power to warn the authorities.” 


Note that little word “except” (italics mine); a serious 
omission in the 7imes’s quotation, granting the most charit- 
able interpretation of the error. I immediately wrote a letter 
calling the attention of the editor of the Times to the mis- 
quotation. On 12 May my letter appeared, but the correction 
had been deleted, as the concluding paragraph of the letter 
clearly indicated. 

All of which recalls the Biblical injunction regarding the 
futility and wickedness of attempting to muzzle the Ochs 
that treadeth on your corn. I am, etc., 

Baltimore, Maryland. REYNOLD A. SPAETH. 


AN IMPRESSIVE CONTRAST. 

Sirs: An item in the financial section of the Chicago 
Herald of 24 January should not be overlooked by the pub- 
lic. In giving an account of the hearing of the Senate Oil 
Investigating Committee, Mr. Stewart, President of the 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana, was reported to have 
admitted that one share of stock acquired in I912 was now 
worth $37,200. This is certainly a fine example of the ex- 
ploitation of our natural resources for the benefit of a few. 
Senator Brookhart brought out the fact that Mr. Stewart 
received a yearly salary of $100,000 and contrasted that with 
the salary of the President of the Rochdale Co-operative 
Wholesale Society of England who received £850 or about 
$3500 a year and no other rewards or profits from the or- 
ganization. That is a fine contrast, the one man building up 
an organization based on the exploitation of our natural 
resources, with millions of profit for a few, the other build- 
ing up an organization to give service to its millions of 
members, serving one-half of the population of England and 
receiving a salary per year that Mr. Stewart has in his 
pay-envelope every two weeks. 

Mr. Stewart is not to blame if the common people stand 
for it; but would it not be better to do a little investigating 
of Rochdale methods, to see if they do not hold out some 
hopes of a peaceful solution of many of our economic ills? 
Where it is being given a fair trial in this country it works, 
but can not we speed up the matter a little by investigating 
the plan now? I am, etc., 


Villa Grove, Illinois. Grorce L. KENNEDY. 


BOOKS. 
DAVID LUBIN. 


Out of California in the ’seventies came a little band 
of giants, the only giants that America was to know 
in the grimy and debased years that followed the 
Civil War. How this band happened to spring up in 
California, in those crude, roistering days, is still a 
little obscure; some day it may be worth while to 
consider Mark Twain, Bret Harte, Josiah Royce, 
Henry George, Joaquin Miller, and Ambrose Bierce 
in relation to this Mediterranean land into which they 
were transplanted; and when that day comes there 
will be another portrait to add to the gallery, as pic- 
turesque, as dynamic, as deeply dyed in the soil: its 
subject will be David Lubin. 

David Lubin* was a Polish Jew; both his race and 
his place of origin have a good deal to contribute to 
the story of his life. He came from a country in which 
the Jew has been more completely steeped in the tradi- 
tions of his race and in the elaborate ritual that fortifies 
these traditions than perhaps in any other spot on the 
globe, with the exception of Russia. Leaving Poland 
in 1855 at the age of six, Lubin did not, it goes without 


A Study in Practical Idealism.” Olivia Rossetti 


Little, Brown, and Company. $3.50. 


1“David Lubin: 
Agresti. Boston: 


21 February, 1923] 


saying, carry in his own person many traces of the 
ancient Ghetto life. When he was four days old, how- 
ever, he had been burnt on the cheek by a Sabbath 
candle that his mother was blessing, and had been 
marked out by a visiting rabbi as one who was chosen 
of the Lord; and his mother never ceased to remind 
him in later years of the token which was scarred in 
his flesh and which signified to her that he was set 
apart from his fellows for a special purpose. 

Such a consciousness of a mission would provide 
an excellent vanity-glass for the prig; and had David 
remained in Poland he would probably have become 
an arrogant young Kav, displaying like the feathers 
of the peacock all the lore he had been able to pick 
up from the scribes and the pharisees. So it was 
not altogether a misfortune that America claimed him; 
and for a spell, which began in the ’sixties, drilled 
him in a New England factory and sent him kiting 
over the country as a bagman; two kinds of experience 
which gave him that adaptability to changing fortunes 
and that turn for mechanical invention which were 
the essential equipment of the American pioneer. 
Eventually, in the ’seventies, Lubin travelled to Cali- 
fornia and laid the foundation for his personal fortune 
in Sacramento, where he replaced a cutthroat-system 
of price-juggling by a single price, and by a certain 
honest astuteness built up a large mail-order business. 

Had Lubin been a plain pioneer, his career would 
probably have ended in the accumulation of his “pile.” 
He would doubtless have ridden the wave of material 
prosperity which came in with the railways, and by 
keeping his eye soberly on the main chance he would 
have left behind him a university or at least a library- 
system. But Lubin had been bred in a prouder faith. 
Scarcely had he passed his tenth year on the road to 
success when his mother reminded him, in 1884, of a 
promise he had made to take her to the Holy Land as 
soon as he could afford it. He dutifully put his hand 
into the hand of this old sibyl, then seventy years old, 
and together they set out for the East. 

The shock of turning from a pioneer-environment 
where even agriculture was still in the exploitative 
stage, to a region in which the traditions and habits of 
a cultivated life had been carried on, in spite of lapses, 
for thousands of years, was the shock that Lubin 
needed to direct his energies towards the more per- 
manent interests of a humane life. It is true that his 
dreams of a renewed Israel, as a leader of mankind 
(which first blossomed in Palestine), bore pathetically 
the marks of the Western milieu; and his first impulse 
was to make Palestine hum with the wheels of modern 
industry. But in the very act of attempting to re-create 
Palestine in the image of Western civilization, Lubin 
purged himself; he returned to the literature of his 
people, especially to the writings of the prophets, with 
a new sense of their significance, a sense so broad that 
it went far beyond the narrow nationalism of the 
Zionism of the ’nineties. 

After his visit to Palestine Lubin came back to 
America with a lurking’ consciousness of dissatisfac- 
tion with the life around him; in particular, with the 
lack of equity in its economic aspects. For one thing, 
he discovered in Palestine the significance of the land, 
as the basis of all economic enterprise. Acting on 
this perception, he bought a large farm and mastered 
the processes of fruit-culture; and the experience 
thus gained he applied to the economic problems of 
his day, with a naive eye for essentials which one who 
had remained in business or had been inured by 
routine to agriculture, would probably not have been 
able to develop. 
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It is scarcely necessary to follow the details of 
Lubin’s growth. He began by trying to equalize priv- 
ileges ; advocating railway-subsidies to agriculture as an 
offset to the national protection given to manufactures ; 
step by step, with unrelenting honesty, he reduced the 
shibboleths of protection to an absurdity. Finally he 
came to realize that the major staples of the farm 
are sold in a world-market, and that, accordingly, a 
narrow, national conception of agriculture is bound 
perpetually to run against inequalities of supply and 
demand throughout the world; therefore, if the farmer 
is to be given a square deal in America some method 
must be found of stabilizing the world-market. This 
gradual enlightenment of Lubin’s economic theories 
came in the course of repeated visits to Europe. His 
second trip through Spain and Italy made him an 
ardent advocate of careful farming and conservation ; 
his later trips gave him an appreciation of the farmer’s 
powers for self-help through co-operative marketing- 
organizations, co-operative purchasing-societies, and 
co-operative banks. 

It would not be fair to claim for Lubin’s ideas any 
particular originality; even the famous Institute of 
Agriculture dated back to a suggestion in 1896 from 
Professor Max Steering of Berlin. What is particu- 
larly significant is that Lubin saw the importance of a 
sound agricultural system as the basis of a civilized 
life with the same clarity that Thomas Jefferson had 
seen it a century earlier; and that he stood for the 
interests of agriculture with an unflagging passion 
which finally broke through the official crust of Cock- 
neydom, and made the voice of the newly embattled 
farmers heard literally round the world. 

The form into which David Lubin’s passion for the 
“Sust measure and the just weight,’ as symbols of a 
sound economic order, finally poured itself was perhaps 
a little inadequate; by 1904 it had crystallized in his 
mind as an International Institute of Agriculture, in 
continual session, the Governments of the world to 
be represented by an upper house, and the farmers’ 
organizations by a larger lower house. Although 
Lubin, by a stupendous audacity, obtained the sponsor- 
ship of the King of Italy for his project; although he 
availed himself of the collaboration of a little group 
of Italian economists and political leaders; although 
an international conference for promoting the institute 
and laying down its lines of activity was finally held, 
the results would have disheartened a less determined 
man. From the diplomats who finally foisted upon the 
world the truncated bureau known as the International 
Institute of Agriculture, David Lubin did not, alas! 
get the “just weight and the just measure,” in exchange 
for his original inspiration: these official middlemen 
scamped and adulterated and short-changed to their 
hearts’ content. They turned an economic enterprise 
into a political circumlocution office. 

Lubin, fortunately, had the poise of a Marcus 
Aurelius: he took the world as he found it, and 
endeavoured simply to make the best of it; he even 
survived the critical test of accepting this changeling 
bureau, and by persistent coaching, jockeying, and 
sheer intellectual intimidation, he at least managed to 
make it perform its one essential function properly ; 
that of gathering crop-reports from the whole world 
and publishing them before the dust had gathered 
upon them, and the speculator in staples, acting on 
advance information, had manipulated the market. He 
never accepted the institute as an accomplished fact: 
the clay was still on the wheel, and it might be changed, 
he thought, if the potter were persistent, from a decor- 
ative vase into a serviceable vessel. 
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Without inspiration, David Lubin would have been 
a bore and a clown; and the persistence by which he 
accomplished his purposes among diplomats and busi- 
ness-men and kings and political jackals would have 
been ridiculous. In David Lubin was a demon, 
however; and the demon saved him. There was a 
mellow humanity, too, in his attitude towards life, a 
mellowness for which Plato and Maimonides and the 
writers of the Bible were perhaps chiefly responsible: 
for Lubin’s economic ideas had crystallized within 
the matrix of a great literature. This quality contrasts 
happily with the metallic rationalism of a man whose 
history has a superficial resemblance to his—Robert 
Owen; and it is not altogether surprising to find that 
the serene and dignified humility of Lubin brought a 
measure of success which the fussy assertiveness of 
Owen—-reat heart though he was at bottom, perhaps— 
never achieved. 

Those who read Signora Agresti’s account of Lubin’s 
life may have reason to find fault, once in a while, 
with her habit of italicizing Lubin’s virtues, which 
speak for themselves; they may quarrel a little with 
the brevity of her somewhat evasive reference to a 
marital crisis which was plainly, on top of the experi- 
ence in Palestine, a turning-point in his career; they 
may feel a little chilly towards the glowing confidence 
with which the author, in this year of confusion, 1923, 
speaks of Allied Right versus Teutonic Might, the war 
for democracy, and all the other painful myths which 
served their day in 1917. In spite of all these little 
blemishes, Signora Agresti’s sketch of the man and 
his work is fairly thorough and competent, and she 
has capped her services to him as secretary and inter- 
preter in a manner that is not without distinction. The 
reader of her pages will find entertainment in a hun- 
dred human sidelights which have necessarily been 
toned out of this crude, black-and-white summary of 
David Lubin’s life. Lewis MuMrorp. 


VETERIS VESTIGIA FLAMM/. 
WHETHER our taste has really developed or only been too 
much tampered with, it is certain that we no longer read 
poetry with the eyes of a quarter of a century ago. The 
experimenters in this field would no doubt feel triumphant 
if they could know how many times those whose habit it 
is to confront their enthusiastic innovations with a cool 
conservatism, suffer from a sense of disappointment on 
going back to some uncorrupted spring that delighted 
their youth. There is a great deal of it that does not 
seem at all what it used to be, and one is apt to close 
the volume with an apologetic sense of having intruded 
behind a curtain dropped by the gentle years. 

A somewhat similar feeling, plus the confusion aris- 
ing from the reversed chronology, is awakened by the 
perusal of Mr. Laurence Binyon’s new book’ (if we are 
reading him too late, where was he when we should have 
read him?) and we are convinced that even the most 
beautiful things in his “Selected Poems” would give us 
more pleasure if we were more prepared at this time to 
find them just what they are. That we are not prepared 
must be in part at least our fault, and here a disquieting 
sense of injustice enters in. 

Perhaps we are too much in a hurry these days to 
allow even to poets an unlimited amount of time to draw 
sweetness from nature and distil it into thought; to go 
about indulging emotions and inviting dreams and asking 
questions of all earth’s fair phenomena. Having become 
reconciled to the fact that the world is too much with us, 
it may be we are beginning to demand that it shall be 


1 “Selected Poems,” 
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more and more with them. Who knows? Almost certain 
it is that we are just now demanding something that 
poetry like this no longer gives, though many of Mr. 
Binyon’s verses are lovely and deserving of high praise. 
Praiseworthy too is his frank Victorianism in the midst 
of the robustious Georgianism of his compeers. Remem- 
bering this, it seems not unlikely that in ranging him as 
one is disposed to do, one may be giving him just the 
place that he would value most; a place on a shelf with 
the complete and the morocco-bound; not too far away 
perhaps from the lyrical and dramatic poems of Matthew 
Arnold, which are, we feel almost certain, his Lieblings- 


gedichte. 
a ANNE GoopwiIn WINSLOW. 


A GEOGRAPHER LOOKS AT THE WORLD 
Ir is not remarkable that a professor of physical geography 
should set up as an ultimate ideal “the most effective 
utilization of natural resources.” * But ideals are highly 
debatable things, and though it may.be plausibly argued 
that man’s material needs must be satisfied before his 
spiritual aspirations, the whole-hearted concentration on 
the former end has brought no permanent contentment to 
participants in Western civilization, nor is it likely to do 
so in the future. For this reason, Professor Von Engeln’s 
benevolently paternalistic schemes for developing tropical 
regions by such devices as importing Chinese labourers 
into Brazil, where they are to be restricted in their 
political activity and subjected to strict regimentation even 
in their domestic affairs, can not be hailed with any great 
enthusiasm. The author is humane in his intentions and 
condemns the old forms of exploitation to which back- 
ward peoples have been subjected; but he is very, very 
naive in his appreciation of human motives and in his 
conception of “barbaric” practices. It is indeed strange 
that normal susceptibilities are so commonly dulled by an 
exclusive application to technical scientific research. 

The most valuable parts of the book, therefore, are not 
those in which Professor Von Engeln preaches what man- 
kind ought to do. Far more important are the chapters 
which he devotes to an exposition of certain facts of 
geography and colonial history which, while not especially 
recondite, are quite persistently ignored. Thus, as Stefans- 
son also has recently explained, the prevalent conceptions 
of climate as dependent on latitude are almost incredibly 
crea 

Unfortunately, the author shows very slight acquaint- 
ance with modern anthropological theory, a venial fault 
if he were not frequently driven to trespass on its do- 
main. While in his preface he expresses a willingness 
“to accept any denial of the ultimate importance of 
geography in shaping the past of mankind,” this point of 
view is not consistently maintained in his discussions of 
cultural development. It is not strange that geographers 
and ethnologists should be divided in their estimate of the 
significance attributable to the physical environment. The 
geographer naturally asks, “What features of history can 
he explained by this factor which is known to me?” The 
ethnologist, on the other hand, who takes as his point of 
departure the cultural differences observed within the 
same region, either in historic sequence or simultaneously 
among neighbouring peoples, can not admit that geog- 
raphy explains the phenomena he wants to have explained. 
A higher synthesis of these conflicting attitudes is of 
course a desideratum, and it is a good sign of prospective 
concord to find Jean Brunhes so sanely allowing for the 
non-geographical determinants of civilization in “La 
géographie humaine,” a work recently made accessible to 
American readers through Professor Bowman’s efforts. 
_asivansdtoar the Earth; Or the Geographical 
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But I fail to see in Professor Von Engeln’s work a 
corresponding reserve. 

Altogether, owing either to their vagueness or to their 
inaccuracy, his opinions on cultural questions are unsatis- 
factory. Thus, the formula of Opportunity, Necessity, 
and Protection, which he cites with approbation as 
“admirably adapted” to the definition of primitive advance- 
ment, will strike every anthropologist as pitiably inade- 
quate. In view of the wide distribution of reindeer- 
breeding in Arctic Asia, the statement that the nomads 
of northern Siberia lead “an even more miserable and 
precarious existence than do the Eskimo” is nothing 
less than absurd. Nor is it any longer possible, in the 
light of Professor Speck’s Algonkian investigations, to 
deny the existence of individual land-ownership at the 
hunting-stage. Several of the author’s observations on 
primitive sociology and religion are, to say the least, 
misleading; and to speak of tracing descent on the 
matriarchal side betrays an unfamiliarity with the 
relevant terminology. It seems a pity that a work con- 
ceived with such excellent intentions and possessing in 
part solid merit should suffer from such easily remediable 
blemishes. 

Ropert H. Lowie. 


THE WORSHIP OF SYMBOLS. 

VeRBAL scholarship is a fascinating subject, whether it 
be discussed in the inaugural lecture of a Regius Pro- 
fessor of Greek at Cambridge, or in the shorter, though 
no less acrimonious, debates beloved by the slightly 
illiterate. Professor Pearson warms the beginning of his 
lecture’ by a denunciation of a brother Hellenist, Dr. Far- 
nell of Oxford; Dr. Farnell had been guilty of referring 
to formal scholarship as a “familiar friend who is obvi- 
ously dying and whose funeral I shall be glad to attend.” 
Professor Pearson counters by admitting that the primary 
function of classical teachers is to impart a liberal educa- 
tion, and that “only secondarily, if at all, should we 
labour to train specialists and researchers.” He then re- 
jects the proposal “to render intelligible an ancient author 
to modern readers” by using a good translation. 
fallacy,” he says, “lies in forgetting that a little first-hand 
knowledge is worth any amount of cram.” Thus he re- 
turns to his central doctrine that the intensive study of 
words is necessary for correct thinking, and is an indis- 
pensable part of a classical or liberal education. Most 
of the remaining pages are devoted to illustrating his 
thesis by a sufficiently erudite investigation of changes in 
the meaning of various Greek words. 

Truth and error are held in such close embrace by this 
advocate of verbal scholarship that it is not easy to dis- 
entangle one from the other. We must grant that really 
exact knowledge is beyond price; but it is a vicious error 
to suppose that a student in his first few years of contact 
with a foreign language, either ancient or modern, is 
capable of acquiring exact knowledge. The beginner sees 
darkly; little by little the focus grows sharper, his vision 
clears, and with time and the help of Minerva he may 
become a more or less exact scholar. But let him beware 
of exercising his new acumen too exclusively in the “inten- 
sive study of words.” Words are, as Hobbes said, “the 
money of fools’; and the spirit of comedy, disguising 
herself as Nemesis, treads close on the heels of anyone 
who spends too much of his energy in weighing and 
counting words. If he for one instant ceases to pay 
attention to the meaning which lies behind rather than in 
the precious words of his author, the goddess strikes, and 
the poor man forthwith commits a horrible blunder. An- 
other scholar would be forgiven, but no such luck is in 
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store for him who has proclaimed verbal scholarship as 
the sign by which he will conquer. And Professor Pear- 
son was gazing too intently at his own thesis when he 
tried to support it by quoting a passage from Thucydides. 
The passage means “whosoever contends that the speeches 
made in the assembly should not determine its actions 
either is a fool or has a private interest to serve”; and 
Professor Pearson, the representative of verbal scholar- 
ship, renders it “whosoever contends that words are not 
interpreters of facts either is a fool or has a private 
interest to serve.” 

Professor Pearson is merely another worshipper of 
symbols. Words do not interpret facts, any more than 
pokers stir fires. Words constitute a series of conven- 
tional signs, by means of which we may, if we have the 
ability, interpret facts and convey meanings. Words may 
also be used, as sad experience teaches, to convey little 
or no meaning. The hope of liberal education does not 
lie in exact verbal scholarship, for the simple reason that 
scholarship which aims to be verbal can not be really 
exact. Mastery of language, on the other hand, is indeed 
part of a liberal education; but only on the condition that 
it set the mind free to heed meanings, instead of lapping 
it to sleep with words. Otherwise its unfortunate pos- 
sessor will discover, in the classics that he translates, 
nothing but a reflection of his own mind. 

Ra Ke LACK 


THE NEXT STAGE. 
THe Neo-American renaissance, that flexible movement 
which may be said to have had its birth with the death 
of the tradition kept alive by Richard Watson Gilder, 
is entering its third phase. The first blows for a native 
art as against a colonial culture, were struck by the 
writers of verse. In the controversial battles that followed 
their challenge, the country was captured by Carl Sand- 
burg, Robert Frost, E. A. Robinson, Amy Lowell and 
entire regiments of their belligerent camp-followers. The 
Dreiser was 


covered; the books of Sinclair Lewis, of James Branch 
Cabell, of Joseph Hergesheimer were shibboleths even 
in the camp of the Philistines; and when the American 
novel was accorded serious and sometimes actually 
enthusiastic consideration by the English reviewers, the 
historians began to prepare their tablets for another 
chapter. 

Now for the drama. The little experimental theatre 
of yesterday is becoming as numerous and autochthonous 
as sunflowers and Fords. Six years ago, Eugene O’Neill 
was forced to put on plays in an alley off Washington 
Square; to-day, even the most academic bodies award 
prizes to him as America’s leading dramatist. Less than 
a decade ago, a group of amateurs produced, directed 
and acted in the Bandbox, in the darkest purlieus of 
Second Avenue and Fifty-seventh Street; to-day, the 
Theatre Guild is reckoned by other Europeans besides 
Shaw, the most important theatrical unit in these States. 
The change has come with appropriately dramatic sudden- 
ness; we are still too concerned with the developing 
metamorphosis to welcome analytical conclusions. The 
appraisal of revolutionary and conflicting ideas, of the 
relation of American departures to European mechanisms, 
of the struggle between the play of life in motion and the 
drama of thought in action—this will be the next phase. 

It is for this intellectual stock-taking that Kenneth 
Macgowan and Robert Edmond Jones have prepared us.* 
Mr. Macgowan in principle and Mr. Jones in practice, 
have been the two most persistent and persuasive 


1“Continental Stagecraft.” 


I Kenneth Macgowan and Robert Edmond 
ones, 


New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. $5.00. 
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exponents of the new tendencies in the technique of our 
stage. Their “Continental Stagecraft,” therefore, is not 
only important but technically invaluable. Here are 
dispassionate analyses of the swing from realism to 
expressionism, of elaborate revolving stages and the 
scrapping of the machines, of Jessner’s rise via his steps, 
and Reinhardt’s descent via his Grosses Schauspielhaus. 
Despite its title, however, the volume is only incidentally 
for the craftsman. The blazing spirit which burns 
through such expressionist exaltations as ““Masse-Mensch,” 
the spiritual truth which is the inner light of the Moscow 
Art Theatre, the clean vitality of Copeau’s naked stage in 
the Vieux Colombier—these qualities are the reflected 
light which illuminates this highly successful piece of 
collaboration. 

Mr. Jones’s work is consistently distinguished; I do 
not believe that he has ever drawn an ineffectual line. 
The forty full-page drawings which he has supplied to 
reveal the sources of their trans-Atlantic study, are almost 
flawless in the way that Mr. Jones has synthesized in 
each composition the setting, mood, light and the very 
movement of the productions. I am more disposed to 
quarrel with Mr. Macgowan; partly because of my 
general accord with him, and chiefly because of his mis- 
directed antagonism to illusion. Mr. Macgowan sees 
that in demanding a type of acting which will give us 
a reality of soul rather than a reality of body, we are 
reacting against the comparatively recent tradition of 
realism. After we have passed beyond naturalism, beyond 
mere resemblance and physical plausibility, we shall seek 
and be won by a new illusion. The revolt, it seems to 
me, is scarcely against the quality of illusion, which is 
the very essence, not only of art but of the entire emo- 
tional life of man, but against the effort to substitute 
mere representation for the significant symbol, the attempt 
to create an illusion through imitation rather than 
imagination. 

If “illusion” is the villain in Mr. Macgowan’s script, 
light is his hero. His chapters have a refrain as regular 
as that of a ballad: Lights ...A permanent setting... 
and lights. Black curtains... and lights. A circus- 
ring ... and lights! There are moments in the volume 
when one fears that Macgowan’s next step will be to 
join with Mr. Gordon Craig in advocating the complete 
abolition of the actor. Only, instead of replacing the 
human body with the Uebermarionette, Macgowan’s cast 
will doubtless consist of a battery of Linnebach pro- 
jectors! Light as setting has indubitable importance, 
not the least of which is its economic advantages; and 
we have scarcely begun to exploit its possibilities for 
mood as well as background. But even remembering 
the musical richness of Wilfred’s colour-organ, it is still 
limited by its incorporeal quality. At its best, it demands 
another technique of acting, more abstract and fluctuat- 
ing, sensitive to the translucent shimmer of a bodiless 
environment. At its worst, it is likely to resemble a 
sublimated magic-lantern show, relying on a corps of 
unreliable electricians and a mechanism that may eliminate 
the distracting flicker of a temperamental arc-light. 

Apart from these differences, it is easy to applaud Mr. 
Macgowan’s vigorous chapters. His text is no mere 
running commentary, but a cumulative interpretation of 
the spiritual changes affecting the theatre; an interpretation 
and a forecast that is as exciting as the illustrations. Both 
of these men may well be the leading spirits in the move- 
ment which is discarding representation per se and which 
is expressing itself in the symbols of our times rather 
than the simulacra. Both men need something more 
tangible than the medium of print to carry their joint 
theories to conviction. This record of their European 


tour of inspection proves that they do not need another 
orientation. What they need is a theatre. 


Louis UNTERMEYER. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 

Mr. Propcers’s book* of adventure is not a treatise upon the 
little-known country about which, as if by a prearrangement 
among publishers, books have begun to appear right and left. 
He undertook a rather heroic task, that of penetrating to cer- 
tain untamed Indians, to treat with whom all previous attempts 
had failed. One feels that he was lured more by the foretaste 
of strange happenings than by any financial bait. This burly 
gentleman is no conquistador; though he has rushed in where 
angels fear to tread, he takes his time about it, and has in 
mind the future traveller who will come over the same path 
in better years. He is not so fascinated with his goal that 
he forgets the pleasures of the road. He wishes to see the 
rare sights. He makes passing mention of curative baths 
which, if they can do but the half of what he says of them, 
will cause an exodus of English invalids to these fortunate 
precincts unless Dr. Abrams’s promised marvels shall loom 
larger. The reader, like Mr. Prodgers himself, half the time 
forgets the goal of the book in the pleasant by-paths. But the 
book labours under the disadvantage of an introduction by 
R. B. Cunninghame-Graham, who commands an English prose 
that triumphs even over laziness and mere grammatical cor- 
rectness; and Mr. Prodgers’s own prose suffers considerably 
in the inevitable comparison. TAG: 


In this,” the latest collection of his essays and literary papers, 
Professor Matthews revolves familiarly in his familiar orbit. 
He does not leave it, even when leaving it slightly would 
bring a slight advantage. Take, for example, his initial paper, 
“The Tocsin of Revolt,” a subject which he emphasizes by 
extending the title to cover the entire volume. Here he de- 
plores the freedom indulged by the younger generation in its 
practice of the arts, and makes a number of just observations 
on the relations between that younger generation and the 
older; yet he refrains from going into causes in a case where 
the causes are even more important than the facts. An ad- 
ditional page or two would have enabled him to touch on the 
war, on the growing predominance of democracy, on the 
heightened wilfulness and self-confidence due to a conscious 
emergence from the long-continued deference of a colonial 
stage, and on the influences of an imported Continental intelli- 
gentsia which within the last decades has changed, for better 
or for worse, the whole tone and temper of our national life. 
Pieces on “What Is American Literature?” and on “The 
Centenary of a Question” (the question was Sydney Smith’s) 
do not carry the reader beyond the author’s expected scope 
and range; but in one conspicuous instance Mr. Matthews gets 
over his own traces, This is in his paper on “The Dwelling 
of a Day-Dream,” a vigorous attack on “period” architecture 
and furnishing, as commonly understood and practised. It is 
full of pith and point. Acceptable papers on “literary” topics 
are common enough, but intelligent discussion of architecture 
is rare indeed. A later essay, and a discriminating, ““Cosmo- 
politan Cookery,” finds more to say for the American cuisine 
than for American building. Concluding chapters record a 
friend’s appreciation of varying phases of Theodore Roose- 
velt and Mark Twain. Hi. Bake 


EX LIBRIS. 
Tue author of “Mystics and Heretics in Italy” “ wears his 
scholarship with giace. His learning has been purified 
of its dross by the enthusiasm of a sympathetic insight 
which sees the outer fact in the radiance of an inner light. 
M. Emile Gebhart writes charmingly, with that play of 
the imagination which transmutes records into romances 
and documents into dramas; and he can well permit him- 
self the indulgence in that liberty, for the artist in him 
is held in rare restraint by a fine judgment and a sure 
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intuition. There is no more fascinating history than this 
account of the religious revival in Italy which occurred 
during the two centuries which culminated in Dante. Pro- 
fessor Hulme is to be congratulated on an English trans- 
lation which preserves both the flower and the perfume 
of the French historian’s mind. His introduction is 
excellent both for the matter of the biographical informa- 
tion it supplies of the author’s career, and the manner of 
its appreciation of the author’s works. 


Iraty, in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, found the 
highest expression of its genius in religion. During the 
dreadful centuries of the barbarian invasions, its people 
had suffered terribly. Alaric and Attila, the Ostrogoths 
and the Lombards had ruined their lands and devastated 
their homes. It was the Church and the Church alone 
that saved them. Under Gregory the Great, in the seventh 
century, it was still faithful to the Apostolic tradition. 
Christianity offered both a refuge and an encouragement 
for the distressed in mind, body and estate, and these 
accepted gladly and gratefully what it offered them. The 
Christian republic of those years permitted them full free- 
dom of the spiritual life, and they gave it in return a 
filial devotion and service which it has never since 
received. 


Tue seed thus planted in the hearts of the people of 
Italy of a Mother Church of grace, was so carefully and 
lovingly nursed by them that it grew into a great tree, 
spreading its sheltering branches over the entire land. In 
its shade Italy herself grew in grace, the grace of free- 
dom of thought and serenity of life. When, therefore, the 
spirit of the Church changed from that of grace to that 
of greed, the people would have none of it. They repu- 
diated it with all the passion of their outraged feelings 
and all the enthusiasm of their devotion to an ideal. It 
mattered nothing to them that the See of Rome felt itself 
compelled to seize the temporal power in order to main- 
tain its spiritual sway. All that mattered to them was 
the patent fact that the spirit of Christianity had evapo- 
rated in the constitution of an organized political Church, 
in which there was now no hope for the establishment of 
the Kingdom of God. The Church which opposed itself to 
Charles the Great, Otto III, Henry III, and Henry V, 
was no longer the Church of Christ, but a secular institu- 
tion upheld by perfidy, unscrupulous diplomacy and un- 
bridled lust for power and wealth. M. Gebhart refers us 
to Pietro Damiano’s “Liber Gomorrhianus” for an esti- 
mate of the character of the new ecclesiastical authori- 
ties. “The story of the popes,’ he says, “from the ninth 
to the thirteenth century, staggers belief. The follies of 
Caligula, the ferocity of Nero, the lust of Heliogabalus, 
appear in the world once more.” In becoming the mate- 
rial Church of Gregory VII, the spiritual Church of 
Gregory the Great had closed the books of the Gospels 
and was opening the books of the Inquisition. Hence the 
spiritual revival of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
which was as much a protest as it was an affirmation. 


“Tue sick souls of men sought eagerly on every side to 
recover the true way of salvation. Some of the noblest 
took refuge in the monastic life.” Monasticism, how- 
ever, while it might satisfy the few who preferred the 
peace of solitude to the strife of cities, could not offer 
-a whole nation the true way of salvation. The people had 
to find that way in another direction, and they found it for 
some time through the revolution of the communes. But 
it was not long before the spirit of the communes ex- 
pressed itself in a tyranny as bad as the feudal system; 
and again Italy turned to the Church and sought, “in a 
freer faith and a more tender charity, the liberty and 


pity refused her by political institutions.” She tried in 
various ways to attain peace of mind and solace of heart, 
but failed in them all. At first she became sceptical and 
schismatical, and there arose the Patarins, the Cathari, 
and the Waldenses. But the austerity, severity and humil- 
ity of these sects were foreign to a refined people “whose 
sensuous piety required a liturgy calculated to please the 
eye and the flattering indulgence of the priest for the 
weakness of the heart’; and it was then that Arnold of 
Brescia came, bringing with him the Christianity of 
Abelard, in which they were told that “the more we feel 
God the more we love him,” and that the Kingdom of God 
is justice, peace and joy in the Holy Spirit; and presently 
Joachim of Flora, the visionary and mystic, proclaimed 
anew that “the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” 
In his apocalyptic dreams Joachim saw revealed a new 
Christian church whose monks and hermits, fired by the 
love of God, were its devoted ministers. So wide and 
profound was the influence of his teaching and his self- 
denying life that when he died the world waited expec- 
tantly for the catastrophe of the Antichrist of the 
Apocalypse that he had foretold. 


Bur it was neither a catastrophe»nor an Antichrist that 
appeared. It was Francis of Assisi, the happiest and 
most joyous Christian the world had known, who, taking 
Christ for his brother and Poverty for his bride, brought 
Christ himself back to the earth. He was the saint and 
not the priest, for he was the child of the people of 
Italy, bringing comfort to their homes, and not the acolyte 
of the Church serving at her high altars. Here at last 
was one who knew the way of salvation, who was so 
assured of attaining it that he laughed in his joy with 
every step he took. The people flocked after him in 
crowds, so contagious is happiness; and then the Church 
touched him with her icy fingers, and drew him into her 
austere sanctuary, lest he and his order should prove too 
strong for her authority; and so once more the people 
were estranged from God. 


Francis or Assist died. His name was inscribed on the 
rolls of the Church as one of her saints, and then his 
Order was reorganized and reconstituted according to the 
Church’s decrees. But the spirit of Francis was~ not 
thereby laid: it lived on in John of Parma, the successor 
of Francis; in Fra Salimbene, “the joyous representative 
of the second generation of Franciscans,’ as Professor 
Hulme calls him; in Giacopone da Todi, the “jongleur of 
God,” who for his spiritual songs wasted the years of 
his life in the dank prison of Palestrina; in Giotto, the 
painter, whose lovely soul still radiates from the frescoes 
on the walls of the church in Assisi; and in Dante, in 
whose embittered heart the pure flame of love never 
ceased to burn. 


THESE are the men of Italy of whom M. Gebhart writes, 
with such an intimate understanding of their lives and 
deeds that they live again for us in this entrancing book 
in all the graciousness of their sweet humanity, in all 
the enthusiasm of their faith in God, and in all the 
splendour of their unconquerable souls. It was these 
men, with their independence of spirit, their courage in 
free thinking, their love for the Christian ideal, and their 
serenity of heart in face of the mystery of life, who 
prepared the way for the Renaissance, and gave to Italy 
the impetus for a fresh expression, in which the world 
was revealed and transfigured in the new light of the 
creative imaginations of its poets, painters and sculptors— 
of Petrarch and Giotto, of Fra Angelico and Raphael, of 
Botticelli and Donatello and Michelangelo. 
TEMPLE Scorv. 
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The six harmonies. 


THE six harmonies represent the FrREEMAN’s sphere of conquest—which 
is but a way of paraphrasing Shakespeare’s ‘‘the world is mine oyster.”” When 
the Chinese want to speak of the four points of the compass, and the air above 
and the earth beneath, they say ‘‘the six harmonies.”’ 


Except for the limitations which the English language imposes and for occa- 
sional allusions to writers whose pungent articulation of America’s path-finding 
epoch must perforce be unintelligible to foreign ears, the FREEMAN is con- 
ceived in a spirit of cosmopolitanism, as everything dealing with cultural 
development must be conceived. 


How shall one explain the receptive atmosphere of the six harmonies, the 
FREEMAN’S gradual seeping into all quarters (or sixths) where English is read? 
Its fame does not necessarily imply that all readers approve all that this paper 
prints. More likely the distinguished professional man who wrote the fol- 
lowing gives voice to the convictions of many FREEMAN readers: 


I still get my weekly irritation from reading the FREEMAN and, like the country sub- 
scriber, I frequently decide to write in and ‘stop the paper,’ and then I reflect that 
next week I might see something even worse and I would hate dreadfully to miss it. 


It pleases us to interpret “‘irritation’’ in the sense that Bacon used it when he 
wrote, “‘Air, if very cold irritateth the flame, and maketh it burn more fiercely, 
as fire scorcheth in frosty weather.’’ We like the thought of being like co// air. 


To return to the Chinese and their wisdom (which, in our supetiority, we call 
superstition): an old scholar of Soochow built two pagodas, known as the 
Twins, or the Two Pens, asan expression of his reverence for learning. But 
the hoped for results failed to appear; Soochow’s philosophers brought no new 
laurels to the city. ‘The wise men cogitated and, lo! they discovered what was 
wanting! Of what use were two pens without ink! Soa pagoda representing 
an ink-pot was erected forthwith, and success once more crowned Soochow’s 
scholarship. The story is true, for the three pagodas attest it to this very day. 


The Freeman represents the Two Pens; the potential reading public is the 
Ink Pagoda. We will feel that the Freeman’s real efficiency is beginning 
when one hundred thousand men and women organize an Ink Pagoda to 
parallel our Two Pens. 


We ask our present readers’ each to add one this week 
and, as an inducement, we make a timely offer below. 


“WHERE IRON IS, THERE The Freeman, 
IS THE FATHERLAND!” 116 West 13th Street, New York, N. Y. 


by CLARENCE K. STREIT : 
is a pamphlet which clarifies the motives that underlie I enclose $1.50 for which send the FREEMAN Sor 


the commotion about the Ruhr. Mr. Streit had ex- 13 weeks to 
cellent opportunities to observe European men and 
methods. He was in our army and later was attached 
to our peace-mission in Paris. Since that time he F 
studiediasra Rhodes/Scholanat: Oxtord,shayane been is||gm een aac ae nena ee e+e Bacuscaehcciccssc ee 
sent from the University of Montana. Mr. Streit 
is one of the best-informed of the American news- 
paper-correspondents now in Europe. His pam- 
phlet discloses the uninterrupted relations of French er i a Rut We ; 

and German industrial barons while their respective and send the STREIT pamphlet free to 
compatriots were being sacrificed on the altar of 
patriotism. The loyalty of industrial magnates to 
coal and iron dividends transcended devotion to 
country. A French Government could shut its [J 9 =e Pee Se ncaa cers gute Sees sence Saeco eee ar cea La 
eyes to a shipload of nickel destined to make German 
projectiles. A German Government could spare 
certain French areas accessible to its guns and its = |} 9 ~-------------------=------=--- ee sana gx coat Fame aS 
flyers. Why? Read Streit’s spicy truths, verified 
by testimony before a committee of the French 
Chamber of Deputies. SIGNED Sco oc ee 


The FREEMAN offers the pamphlet (which costs 
fifty-five cents if bought separately) free with 
the FREEMAN for 13 weeks, for $1.50. F. 2. 21. 23. 


